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A PLAN FOR 


HE Government's determination not to be jockeyed out 

of the Suez Canal Zone has been backed up with deeds ; 

reinforcements for the garrison continue to arrive ; labour 

is being recruited from outside Egypt, and families are 
being evacuated. These measures involve considerable expense, 
but they are inevitable in the present state of affairs. But it is 
not by the banks of the Canal that a settlement will, or can, be 
reached. In his speech on Monday Mr. Eden emphasised 
once again his Government's willingness to secure a negotiated 
revision of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, but the only proposal 
which has emerged from the Egyptian side which could con- 
ceivably be made the subject of negotiation was the Egyptian 
Foreign Minister’s suggestion that a plebiscite should be held 
in the Sudan. The Minister of course insisted that the withdrawal 
of all troops and officials, whether British or Egyptian, should 
be a condition of such a plebiscite, and there is a certain specious 
simplicity about this proposal which has apparently at first sight 
deceived some neutral observers. But quite apart from whether 
or not a referendum could be made to work in a country which 
is so vast, and in many parts so primitive, as the Sudan, the 
suggestion is not a practical one. The withdrawal of all British 
and Egyptian officials from the Sudan would leave an admini- 
strative vacuum which could not be filled. _ Even in territories 
such as Eritrea and Libya, where United Nations Commissions 
have been introduced to arrange for the country’s political 
future, the existing administration has always been left intact. 
And the record of these commissions, with their internal 
bickerings and unworkable compromises, is not encouraging. 
The suggestion that the present régime should be replaced by 
an international commission, even as a prelude to independence, 
has at any rate filled most Sudanese with horror. 

But it need not be supposed that the Egyptian Foreign Minister 
was taking his own proposal very seriously when he made it. 
Obviously if it was acted upon there would have to be a with- 
drawal all round ;: the legislation affecting the Sudan at present 
before the Egyptian Parliament would have to be cancelled, and 
King Farouk would have to give up his title of “ King of the 
Sudan.” There is no hint that Egyptian solicitude for the Sudan 
goes as far as this. But if we, rightly, reject the Egyptian 
Proposal for a plebiscite, it is incumbent on us to explain in more 
detail than we have so far the exact steps by which we intend 
that the Sudan should reach self-government, and the means by 


THE SUDAN 


which the Sudanese are to determine the nature of their State,’ 
The degree which the Sudan has already progressed towards 
self-government is not properly understood in the outside world 
—least of all in Egypt. If the Government was able to embody 
its future plans for the Sudan in a detailed timetable covering 
the next eighteen months, it would do much to kill the mis- 
conceptions about its policy which still exist, and it would 
assure the Sudanese themselves that their future was not going 
to be made the subject of bargaining between the Powers. 


Malayan Agenda 


The Colonial Secretary leaves for Malaya on Monday to 
study at first hand a situation which, through rapidly mounting 
Communist terrorist activity, is rapidly becoming more 
dangerous than it has been at any time since the war. He is 
already apprised of the main questions he has to face and it 
is possible that he has a fairly clear notion of some of the 
answers. The administrative machine in Malaya has been 
persistently criticised as over-complex, imperfectly informed 
of the situation outside Kuala Lumpur, slow to act on such 
information as it gets, and continually bogged down in the 
task of pursuing social betterment and military security at one 
and the same time. It has this week taken some steps to over- 
come these defects. A Minister as energetic as Mr. Lyttelton 
need not lose much time in removing any barriers which are 
due to bureaucratic inertia, but he may still have to take 
the risk of giving the new military Director of Operations, 
General Lockhart, greater powers than those enjoyed by the 


retiring director, General Briggs, or those extended to 
the new Director by the Malayan administration _ this 
week. It undoubtedly is a _ risk, because no_ soldier, 


has yet devised an effective method of keeping the jungle 
clear of terrorists, because the forces available are neither, 
as large nor as well trained as they should be, and because 
military action may still further reduce production in the estates 
and mines. But the case for more ruthless action grows stronger 
every day. So successful have the Communist guerrillas been in 
stopping production in some areas and levying toll in others that 
it is becoming doubtful whether a new military drive could make 
the damage much worse. Production, routine administration 
and welfare services alike all depend in the first place on security, 
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The present situation is rapidly being transformed from one of 
““ emergency ” to one of open insurrection. It is for Mr. Lyttelton 
to decide whether the present struggle may be won by a stronger 
military force with wider powers. If he thinks it can be, the 
growing toll of murder and destruction gives him every reason 
to act quickly. 


M. Pleven Survives 

The excitement and uncertainty which attended Tuesday’s vote 
of confidence in the Pleven Government and the powerful speech 
with which the French Prime Minister himself asked for the 
support of the Assembly both tended to obscure the issue which 
gave rise to the crisis. It was a programme of import cuts and 
tax increases, intended to meet a situation similar in many ways 
to that now faced by this country, and presented to the French 
Assembly by a Government which has always underlined the 
need to curb inflation. It is unlikely that any deputy in his 
senses failed to see either the need for action or the moderate 
nature of the measures themselves. Yet to get his majority 
M. Pleven had to point to all the major issues facing France in 
the next few weeks—disarmament and the Moroccan question in 
the General Assembly, the admission of Germany to N.A.T.O., 
future aid from the United States, and the first meeting of the 
High Council of the French Union. And even then he only 
scraped by with a margin of 18 votes, which was known to be 
smaller than that which, only a few days earlier, he had thought 
to be essential. Up to the last minute he was hampered by the 
intrigues of M. Antier, his own Minister of Agriculture and a 
member of the Peasant Party ; and, when the vote came, the 
Socialists added one more dismal chapter to their post-war record 
of vacillation and irresponsibility by abstaining, even though 
they knew that the economic measures M. Pleven was proposing 
were essential to the maintenance of those social services which 
all Socialists are supposed to defend. Perhaps it is best to 
concentrate on the fact that the vote of confidence was given and 
that the necessary economic measures will now be tabled. As 
so often in French politics, the right steps are taken after all. 
But not one of the existing handicaps to effective French action 
at home and abroad has been removed or even weakened. 


Federation in Africa 

With his impending visit to Malaya and his successive 
declarations of policy on the advance of colonies towards self- 
government, an intensive drive for the development of colonial 
production, and now on federation in Central Africa, Mr. 
Lyttelton is investing the Colonial Office, and incidentally him- 
self, with very considerable importance. His statement on 
federation on Wednesday is of particular value in emphasising 
the continuity of colonial, as of foreign, policy, a very neces- 
sary step in view of the hopes expressed in some British circles 
in Africa that a Conservative Colonial Secretary would show 
himself less sympathetic to native rights and claims than his 
predecessor. That idea is decisively dispelled. Mr. Lyttelton 
has declared his approval of the scheme of federation between 
Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland drawn 
up in London last year, and of the statement issued at the con- 
clusion of the largely abortive Victoria Falls Conference this 
summer, and has endorsed the proposal then made for a further 
conference in London in the middle of 1952. The doctrine of 
equal partnership between British and Africans in Central Africa 
is affirmed, and Mr. Lyttelton has gone even further than Mr. 
Griffiths in ruling out not only the amalgamation of the three 
territories, but amalgamation between any two of them. Federa- 
tion, not amalgamation, is the policy, and Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland will be safeguarded by remaining protectorates, with 
ultimate decisions resting with Whitehall. This week’s statement 
should go far to reassure those Africans who have feared that 
Conservatives might retreat from the position taken by Labour 
Ministers ; but steps should now be taken to explain the pro- 
posals, as they have not yet been adequately explained, to the 
African population of the three territories. 
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Americans at Strasbourg 


The American Senator who asked, at this week’s joint session 
of delegates from the United States Congress and the Coungi 
of Europe, what he and his colleagues were required to do, js 
reported to have found it difficult to get a straight answer from 
his European hearers. Those hearers seem to have been equally 
nonplussed by their American visitors’ eagerness to know just 
how the British attitude to European unity differed from that of 
other countries represented at the meeting, and by their f 
admission that they had no official brief, that few of them had 
been abroad before, and that none of them spoke French. } 
was clearly somebody’s duty—most probably M. Spaak’s, since 
he was the chairman—to suggest to them that they were at 
Strasbourg to learn, first of all, something about the nature and 
problems of Europe. They might then be in a better position to 
answer their own question as to what they could do to help, As 
things were they seemed rather too eager to jump to that question, 
and to skip the process of acquiring knowledge which could 
alone enable them to answer it with conviction. But their desire 
to have a statement of the British position was completely under. 
standable, and it is to be hoped that the outline which Mr, 
Boothby finally gave them set them thinking on the right lines. 
Mr. Boothby said that Britain could not put membership of a 
purely European organisation before membership of the 
Commonwealth and did not want to put it before membership 
of the Atlantic community. The more carefully his American 
hearers think about that the more likely they are to realise its 
truth, and the less likely they are to be misled by falsely simple 
ideas of Europe as a third force interposed between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. And this should lead them toa 
realisation that the help they can give to Europe, and have given 
so generously, is, rightly regarded, American self-help. 


The Yorkshire Electricity Scandal 


The facts disclosed during the hearing of the case against the 
Yorkshire Electricity Board at Leeds Assizes last week will no 
doubt be the subject of an early statement in the House of 
Commons, and almost certainly of a searching official enquiry. 
Charged with securing a licence for an expenditure of £32,000 
on its headquarters at Scarforth, near Leeds, and then exceeding 
that limit by over £41,000, i.e., by close on 130 per cent., the 
Board: pleaded guilty. For that specific offence the Board was 
fined £20,000, and it remains to be seen on whom the penalty will 
fall ; nothing could be more inequitable than that the sum should 
be embodied in the Board’s general expenses, and have therefore 
to be paid by consumers of electricity, who have in any case, 
presumably, to meet the £41,217 which the Board has actually 
spent on its headquarters over and above what was originally 
considered adequate. The Lord Chief Justice’s comments on the 
complete irresponsibility manifested in the matter of finance, on 
the inaccuracy of a Parliamentary answer bearing on the 
Scarforth affair and on the scale of luxury deemed necessary for 
the Board’s habitation were sufficiently scathing, but no one will 
consider them in any degree excessive. Administrators of public 
money may properly be required to handle it with the same 
vigilance as they do their private incomes. The question of how 
best the expenditure of the Boards of nationalised industries can 
be checked very definitely arises. Meanwhile public gratitude is 
due to Mr. Donald Kaberry, M.P. for North-West Leeds, for the 
pertinacity with which he has forced this particular scandal into 
the open. 


Second Thoughts on Broadcasting 


The Government’s decision to extend the B.B.C.’s charter and 
licence for a short period after the existing expiry date, Decem- 
ber 31st, comes just in time to enable Parliament to give prope 
consideration to the questions of the broadcasting monopoly 
sponsored television. The fact that television in this country 
fallen so far behind the standards set in the United States 
probably reflects defects of control and shortage of money. The 
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question of control undoubtedly needs the attention of Parlia- 
ment. The quick, albeit experimental, answer to the question 
of television finance is sponsored programmes. Both questions 
need to be thoroughly examined. * Parliamentary discussion of 
the future of British broadcasting and television has been one 
of the casualties of a year of political warfare. The Beveridge 
Committee's Report appeared in January. It was debated, rather 
srfunctorily and unsatisfactorily, by both Lords and Commons. 
Surveillance of the subject was bandied about among Ministers, 
none of whom showed much understanding of the subject. The 
one who showed most interest—Mr. Herbert Morrison—had 
clearly made up his mind from the start that there was to be 
no major change. The two changes suggested by the Labour 
Government—a cut in the B.B.C.’s licence revenue and the 
recruitment of regional Broadcasting Councils from the ranks of 
Jocal authorities—were respectively pernicious and silly. For all 
these reasons it is a matter for profound relief that the Labour 
Government’s suggestion that the charter should be renewed on 
December 31st for fifteen years will not now be accepted without 
further question. 


The Cut That Wasn’t 


Those daily newspapers which, drawing upon information 
supplied by an active imagination, recently forecast cuts in 
imports of tobacco, petrol, films and wine, now have the dual 
satisfaction of knowing that the cuts were not made and that 
the reasons for not making them now, as given by Mr. John 
Boyd-Carpenter, Secretary to the Treasury, were very sound 
ones. There are a number of particular reasons, such as the 
fact that the tobacco purchasing season is just over, that films 
are the subject of an agremeent under which British as well as 
American industry may benefit, and that much imported petrol 
is essential to industry and the forces while rationing is expensive 
of British manpower and resources. And there is one very 
powerful general reason, which is that all these items are revenue 
producers, whose high market price includes a large element of 
tax going to the Exchequer. They, therefore, mop up large 
amounts of spare purchasing power, and their primary effect 
is anti-inflationary. Whether their secondary effect is anti- 
inflationary depends, of course, on the way in which the Govern- 
ment spends the revenue which it draws from these deep wells: 
But there seems at least a chance that the present Government 
will spend it more carefully than the last one. In the circum- 
stances Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s careful assurance that cuts may 
still have to come was hardly called for, apart, of course, from the 
pleasure it may give to non-smoking, teetotal, non-filmgoing 
pedestrians. 


The 1952 Olympics 

At the annual dinner of the British Olympic Association this 
week the Duke of Edinburgh expressed his confidence that Great 
Britain would make a good showing in next year’s Games at 
Helsinki. He could hardly have done otherwise ; but in actual 
fact the outlook at the moment is not particularly hopeful. For 
this country to be represented at all requires funds which the 
British Olympic Association does not as yet possess; and to 
ensure that we are worthily represented will need, in the case of 
most classes of athlete, longer and more intensive training than 
has been regarded as necessary in the past or can be easily 
arranged in the circumstances of the present. These difficulties 
will, and indeed must, be overcome. The British cult of the 
amateur is an honourable as well as an engaging one, but there 
is a difference between. being an amateur and appearing 
amateurish. We cannot do better than our best at Helsinki, 
and our best is perhaps not likely to win us a position of 
supremacy. But we must ensure that our representatives have 
everything they need in the way of training facilities, and that 
the conditions under which they represent us in Finland neither 
involve them in financial sacrifices nor oblige them to assume 
the réle of poor relations 


AT WESTMINSTER 


HE House of Commons has behaved like the House of 

Commons in the debate on foreign affairs, and it has not 

always been doing that of late. There has been a welcome 
escape from a peevish, partisan atmosphere that clouds so much 
of domestic politics. The'new Parliament has given proof that 
when it comes to discussing the issues of international relations 
it can do it with as much dignity as its predecessors. Each side 
has equal credit in this, as was fully recognised by Mr. Eden 
at the end of the debate when he said the House had conducted 
itself in the spirit of a Council of State. The experience stimu- 
lates the belief that this may prove a better Parliament than 
some had dared to hope on the showing of the first fortnight of 
its existence, 

* + * * 

Mr. Eden begins to excite one. The six years of opposition 
have clearly been years of growth. Here is an Eden who is a 
very different man from the stripling Foreign Secretary of the 
thirties and a bigger man even than the Foreign Secretary of 
the war years. He acts and speaks now like a world statesman. 
Six years ruminating on foreign affairs has brought him a clear 
and realistic view of the paths he intends to tread in the inter- 
national maze. The Labour Party and the Conservatives have 
both seemed to behave toward him like men who were finding 
a familiar figure strangely enlarged. Leaving Mr. Churchill 
apart, Mr. Eden is now the most interesting figure in the 
Commons. If the Labour Party could be as certain of acquiring 
the right successor to Mr. Attlee as the Conservatives are of 
getting its right successor to Mr. Churchill they could be happy. 
There seemed to be a touch of gratitude for so providential a 
gift in the sustained Conservative cheers for his winding-up 
speech. Incidentally, this speech was a triumphant effort. 
Together with the thoughtful speech of the able, fluent and sincere 
Mr. Kenneth Younger, it made an admirable finish to the debate. 

* x * * 

Mr. Eden’s speech in opening the debate succeeded not because 
of its substance—there was nothing new in it—but in virtue of 
its spirit. You felt as he dwelt on the forbidding chasm between 
West and East that for him the pursuit of peace is not a task 
but a priestly dedication. The suggestion has been made before 
in these notes that there are points of resemblance between him 
and Grey. As with Grey, it is character that accounts for 
Mr. Eden’s growing influence. The first evidence the speech 
furnished that there was a new and stronger hand at the tiller 
was that remark in the first person singular: “I intend that the 
world shall understand what we have in mind.” It was a new 
accent. It had the ring of resolution in it. We have not heard 
anything quite like it in a British Foreign Secretary for some 
time. What was in Mr. Eden’s mind, of course, was the method 
and the limited objective, first advanced in his Paris speech ; 
no sudden or spectacular moves to seek to end the East-West 
tension but attacks on specific problems. On this theme Mr. Eden 
had his most attentive hearing. 

7 * * * 

Mr. Morrison proclaimed that there was substantial agreement 
between the Opposition and Mr. Eden’s policies, whereupon Mr. 
Michael Foot and Mr. Crossman demonstrated that they were 
in substantial disagreement with Mr. Morrison and Mr. Eden. 
These were the first salvoes of the Bevanites. Mr. Crossman 
was wonderful. He fell on the House like a cascade. He 
drenched it with the surging waters of his eloquence and stunned 
it, not with his opinion, but with his positive knowledge, that the 
rearmers have sold us into slavery to the United States at the 
price of more American aid. But where was the eponymous 
hero of the group this while ? He was not present to hear his 
worshippers. But he had earlier appeared on the Mountain, 
or to drop the Revolutionary similitude, the top back-bench 
below the gangway when Mr. Eden and Mr. Morrison were 
speaking. He may break his silence soon. H. B. 
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THE TROUBLED SCENE 


Mr. Eden has demonstrated, certainly not before it was 

time, that foreign affairs are being handled with a new 
vigour and a new decision. He was faced on taking office with 
what he called “a tangled and troubled scene.” It is likely 
to remain tangled and troubled for long. The Foreign Secretary 
is working for a gradual, not a sudden, amelioration, in an asso- 
ciation of close co-operation and confidence both with all the 
Commonwealth and with the Foreign Ministers of the United 
States and France. He has made little or no criticism of the 
policy of his predecessors and enunciated no new policy of his 
own. The Labour Minister most experienced in foreign affairs, 
Mr. Kenneth Younger, emphasised the broad identity of view 
between the two parties, and Mr. Eden on his side fully endorsed 
Mr. Younger’s warning against allowing the United Nations to be 
turned into an anti-Communist alliance. In spite of all that, a 
new chapter has definitely been opened—new rather as regards 
method than aim. Mr. Eden believes in anticipating events, and 
so far as may be shaping them, not waiting to cope with them 
as best may be when they happen. Under his guidance relations 
with the United States, on which before all things world-peace 
depends, promise to be increasingly cordial and increasingly 
intimate, if only because he has not behind him in the House of 
Commons a considerable faction employed largely in carping at 
the Americans and not hesitating to refer to them in public 
in offensive language. The opportunities of contact between 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Acheson in Paris this week and last, and at 
Washington next month, should be of particular value and 
importance at this juncture. 

Our relationship with the United States being paramount, 
certain observations regarding it are relevant. Mr. Morrison’s 
suggestion that the Prime Minister, in his speech at the Mansion 
House, was accepting a position of subordination to America 
and justifying the charge that “somehow or other we were on 
the way to becoming the 49th State ” calls for no extended com- 
ment ; the picture of Mr. Churchill selling out the Common- 
wealth and Mr. Morrison vindicating its rights is not without a 
humorous aspect. The criticisms of Mr. Crossman, spokesman 
of the Bevanites in this field, who objected to accepting American 
aid in the execution of our rearmament programme, had more 
plausibility, but they were adequately disposed of by later 
speeches on Mr. Crossman’s own side of the House. There is 
no doubt a small, if voluble, anti-British element in the United 
States ; there are considerations of domestic politics which bulk 
Jarger with some politicians than far more important issues in 
the international sphere ; and American public opinion has on 
the whole a less accurate comprehension of such issues than our 
own, adequately informed though it is by its Press and radio. 
But for the thesis that America is bent on world-domination, or 
that it desires that its relationship with this country should 
represent anything but completely equal partnership, there is no 
evidence whatever. Such an attitude would indeed be intelli- 
gible in view of the financial help on a hitherto unimagined scale 
-—help coming ultimately not from the United States Treasury 
but from the individual taxpayer’s pocket—that we have been 
constrained to accept. There could be no better testimony to 


B his two speeches in the House of Commons this week 


the soundness of Anglo-American relations than that such 
altruism has in fact created no sense of domination on the one 
gide or of subservience on the other. 

It is on the basis of Anglo-American co-operation first and 
foremost, with, of course, the full support of the Commonwealth 
jand of France and many other members of the United Nations, 


that the problems of the world must be faced and the peace of 
the world maintained. That can only be done step by step and 
with acceptance of complete elasticity of method, as Mr. Eden 
did accept that when on Monday he declared his readiness tg 
meet his colleagues of other nations, “I do not care where, of 
when, or how,” if ever an occasion seemed to offer for real pro- 
gress in the direction of stability and peace. Different problems, 
no doubt, call for different methods. Regarding Egypt, while 
Mr. Acheson’s immediate condemnation of the unilateral denun- 
ciation of the treaty of 1936 was opportune and valuable, dis. 
cussions must in the first instance be direct, and if Egypt 
rejects them there is nothing to be done but to stand fast in the 
Canal Zone till her leaders show themselves of another mind. 
Much the same attitude must necessarily be adopted regarding 
Persia—on which Mr. Richard Stokes made some very salutary 
observations in the course of Tuesday’s debate. Here American 
officials have done their best to find a modus vivendi between 
Tehran and London, and their failure to do that, as result of Dr. 
Moussadek’s intractability, is calculated to promote an increas- 
ingly sympathetic understanding of the British point of view. 
Here, again, Mr. Eden has made it clear that when Persia has any 
proposals to make less patently unacceptable than those she has 
made so far he is perfectly ready for discussion. There seems 
little room for further British initiative at this moment. 

But the outstanding problems plainly are disarmament and 
the future of Germany, with Russia as part and parcel of both of 
them. The talks with Dr. Adenauer in Paris this week and in 
London next month may determine for better or worse the whole 
trend of affairs in Europe. Mr. Eden has shown some reserve 
in this regard, as is obviously right in view of the fluidity of 
opinion in Germany and the sensitivity of opinion in France, 
Germany has been encouraged, by the declarations of the meeting 
of Foreign Ministers in New York a year ago, to look for restora- 
tion to a position of virtual equality with other States of Western 
Europe, though it is understood and accepted that certain rights 
(regarding, for example, Berlin and the security of Allied forces) 
must still be reserved to the three Allied Powers, though they 
may very well be never used. But while broad principles may be 
agreed, and should be without difficulty, a number of subsidiary 
agreements on specific points like the future of occupation costs 
may cause some trouble. Very definite trouble will be caused if 
Dr. Adenauer attempts to persuade the Allies to declare openly 
for the recovery of Germany’s lost eastern provinces. The possi- 
bility of their ultimate return is certainly not to be ruled out, 
but present discussions are concerned with Germany as it is. 
Here, again, progress must be step by step, with the full integra- 
tion of Western Germany in Western Europe as the objective. In 
regard to that the Allies will do well to stretch generosity to 
the limit, particularly if, as may be hoped, Dr. Adenauer is i 
a position to offer a German contribution to a European army 
spontaneously, not as a counter in a political bargain. 

So far as the unification of Germany goes the decision lies with 
Russia. At the request of Dr. Adenauer the Allied Foreign 
Ministers have inscribed on the agenda of the United Nations 
Assembly the proposal that a commission appointed by the 
United Nations should decide whether conditions in West and 
East Germany are such as to admit of genuinely free elections 
for an all-German Parliament being held. Russia opposed the 
inscription but was defeated. M. Vyshinsky opposed, with 
palpably artificial derision, the new disarmament proposals put 
forward by the United States, Britain and France. But here the 
studied reasonableness of Mr. Eden’s speech in the Assembly 
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caused M. Vyshinsky to think again, and address the Assembly 
a second time in much more moderate tones ; and the studied 
reasonableness of Mr. Dean Acheson’s presentation of the pro- 
posals to the Political Commission caused him to defer a reply 
altogether pending further reflection, and new instructions from 
Moscow. That they seem to have been slow in arriving may or 
may rot be of good augury. Moscow is in some difficulty owing to 
the pains Mr. Dean Acheson has taken to bring the Allied pro- 

sals at several points into line with the Russian. That, of 
course, would be no real advance if Marshal Stalin is bent on 


perpetuating what Mr. Eden called the vast and forbidding chasny 
between East and West. But the time may conceivably have 
come when a different policy may commend itself. There have 
been rumours of that in Paris, and the close approach to a cease- 
fire agreement in Korea is one encouraging sign. However that 
may be, this country, with the United States of America in 
complete agreement, is pursuing the only policy which gives 
promise of eliminating some of the trouble from this troubled 
scene—a strange but satisfactory activity on the part of a Govern- 
ment of warmongers. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


in spite of the American authorities there, who have 

no power to stop it, but wish they had. There 
would seem to be little reason for stopping it. The 
film glorifies Rommel less than Brigadier Desmond Young’s 
book on him did. It brings Hitler and Hitlerism continuously 
into disrepute, and it can in no way be regarded as 
an incentive to militarism. Rommel, hero of the film 
though he be, is depicted in defeat in North Africa, a helpless 
pawn of Hitler’s amateur strategy in Northern France and finally 
victim of Hitler’s vengeance, committing suicide compulsorily to 
avoid the disgrace of the official murder, on false but unanswer- 
able charges, with which he was threatened as alternative. There 
is nothing to stimulate either nationalist or militarist passions 
here. Indeed, the prologue, from Brigadier Young’s book, show- 
ing how an English officer, out of pure love of justice, set himself 
to vindicate Rommel’s good name, should make a favourable 
impression on every thoughtful German. 

* * * * 

The spectacle of the Society of Friends applying its principles 
to football has more than a passing interest. The story is told 
by the New York Herald-Tribune of last Monday, under the 
heading 


Ts Rommel film is apparently to be shown in Germany 


SWARTHMORE WINS GRID CLASH 

WITH SPORTSMANSHIP COUNTING 
The “clash” was between the two Quaker colleges of Swarth- 
more and Haverford (at the latter, incidentally, the late Minister 
of Fuel and Power received part of his education), both of them 
situated in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia. It was a two- 
fold contest, points being awarded in the usual way for actual 
scores, and separately for “ sportsmanship,” which included, it 
is stated, “such items as respect for official authority, bench 
conduct [this leaves me perplexed], player conduct, fan conduct, 
mental poise under pressure and physical fitness at the end of 
the game.” On this basis Swarthmore scored 45 points (out of 
50) to Haverford’s 43. The result might have been different if 
two Haverford fans had not so far forgotten themselves as to 
rush out on to the field at one point and shout at the referee. 

* 7 * * 


At Cambridge, it would seem, diplomats grow rather than 
are trained. Details have just reached me of the tact with which 
something between a diplomatic incident and an international 
crisis (if a slight hyperbole may be permitted) in connection with 
the Poppy Day celebrations this month was averted. A pageant, 
in which the Middle East was to figure largely, with highly rele- 
vant but not highly respectful references to such personalities as 
Dr.Moussadek and King Farouk,was announced. Middle Eastern 
undergraduates blazed with wrath. There was talk of appealing 
to their Legations. Instead, one of them, very sensibly, went 
and talked to his tutor, who at once saw the Senior Tutor of 
the college most concerned and also the Senior Proctor. The 
latter took immediate action. Negotiations, of a type Mr. Eden 
would warmly approve, were opened with the organisers of the 
pageant. They had been proposing to throw effigies of the 
Persian Prime Minister and the Egyptian Sovereign into the 
Cam. Abandoning that project reluctantly, they asked the 
Senior Proctor whether there was any objection to immersing 


the Senior Proctor’s effigy instead. He said nothing could be 
better. Everything thereafter went well. The car that was to 
have displayed King Farouk and his harem displayed the 
Senior Proctor and /is harem; that functionary was duly 
drowned, and his bona fide wife contributed to the collection 
for the “ seven little ones” thus orphaned. The result was that 
the Poppy Day proceeds reached an all-time record for Cam- 
bridge. The right place for the Senior Proctor is clearly the 
Embassy at Tehran. 
* + . * 

Readers of the Spectator are not in the main alcoholics, though 
one or two of them sometimes write as though they were. But 
everyone, however sober, must be concerned with the question 
of the cure of alcoholism, particularly since there are computed 
to be at least half a million excessive drinkers in this country. 
I have been reading with very great interest a small pamphlet, an 
abridgement of an address by Dr. H. Pullar-Strecker, which both 
demonstrates the curability of alcoholism and specifies the 
methods, and deplores the fact that there is no hospital in this 
country where an alcoholic can be treated under the National 
Health Service. In America 1,700 hospitals accept alcoholics for 
treatment. Here is a matter to which Captain Crookshank, the 
new Minister of Health, might very properly give attention. 

- * * * * 

Reading by chance in the last few days Higham’s excellent 
book on Charles I, I came on a passage which at the present 
moment is neither uninteresting nor irrelevant. It deals with one 
of Henrietta Maria’s ill-fated accouchements. 

“The Queen’s life,” it is stated, “ was in danger, and the 
doctors informed the King that they could save her or the 
child, but one must be sacrificed. Charles had no hesitation. 
He could have other children, please God, he answered ; he 
would rather save the mould than the cast.” 

This, of course, has only the value that anyone may choose to 

attach to it. King Charles’ decision on such a point is no better 

than, say, Mr. George Robey’s. Both equally deserve respect. 
* * * * 


That Charles Dickens himself—or anyone else at all—could 
give readings of Dickens’ works comparable to those offered by 
Mr. Emlyn Williams at the Criterion is so hard to believe as to 
be virtually incredible. For Emlyn Williams, after all, is one of 
the most accomplished actors of the day, and while he imper- 
sonates Dickens in an admirable make-up, he breathes life into 
each one of the diverse characters—Mr. Podsnap and his 
snobbery, Paul Dombey and his pathos, “ Mr. Chops” and the 
circus proprietor who tells his story, and all the rest—that figure 
in his changing répertoire. Has Mr. Emlyn Williams created a 
new genre—or rather re-created an old one ? It will be interest- 
ing to see. There can be few theatres which offer such attractions 
at the moment as the Criterion. 

* * * * 

Something seems to have gone wrong with one of the figures 
in my recent paragraph regarding numbers at Cambridge 
this term. The addition of 1,038 from the women’s colleges 
brings the total university population, not the total undergraduate 
population, to 10,056. JANUS. 
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On Understanding Dockers 


By SIR ROBERT HYDE* 


IR JOHN ANDERSON, chairman of the Port of London 
Authority, is quoted as having said recently that a modern 
and efficient grain-elevator was lying idle in the Port of 

London because the corn-porters complained that it worked too 
fast. He also said that “the situation is reminiscent of the 
Luddites who wrecked machines because they feared for 
their jobs.” But the Luddites began their campaign of machine- 
smashing in 1811, when more than half the population of the 
country was illiterate, means of moving from the accustomed 
lace of work restricted, and workers’ organisations almost .un- 
cnown. How comes it that a body of men, having enjoyed the 
benefits of education and universal suffrage, the protection of 
their trade unions, guaranteed employment, the abolition of 
casual labour, and a limited register of dockers, can act in this 
irresponsible way in the face of existing national need ? 

The question is easier to pose than to answer, or it may be that 
the answer is being sought in present happenings rather than in 
far-off, deep-rooted customs, antagonisms and fears. My own 
link with the London riverside docks and wharves began very 
nearly sixty years ago when, as a small boy, my very first job 
was to fetch from what was then known as Cotton’s Wharf, in 
Tooley Street, six three-and-a-half pound samples of currants. 
I well remember watching at the dock gates groups of half- 
famished, frenzied men fighting to catch the foreman’s eye as 
he picked out his gangs for unloading. Since many of them were 
half-starved and forced to carry on their heads (plus a heavy hod) 
cases of oranges, each containing four hundred and twenty fruits, 
or two barrels of Almerian grapes, it was no uncommon thing 
for them to collapse and to be side-stepped with a “ Poor 
devil” by mates unable to help, for they too were similarly 
loaded. That, common to other ports, was the soil out of which 
sprang such sturdy leaders as Jimmy Sexton, Tom Mann, Ben 
Tillett and Ernest Bevin. Such were the conditions still remem- 
bered in bitterness and enshrouded in “ solidarity.” 

What one may call the mechanics and the economics of the 
industry have now been organised by the National Dock Labour 
Board. Casual labour is a thing of the past; a real measure 
of security is obtained, and a register of dockers compiled. A 
beginning, tardy maybe, has been made in the task of bringing 
amenities into line with standards accepted by many, and far 
exceeded by some, other industries. 

Whilst the old system of engagement of men by the employer's 
representative at the dock-gate had many bad features, there 
was a rough-and-ready method of selection of the more efficient 
or more suitable men for the particular job in hand ; an element 
of give-and-take and some freedom of choice. Now much of 
that has gone, and human frailty leads men to recall the good and 
forget the bad. There are today gangs of highly skilled and 
efficient workers proud of such titles as the “ Kings of the River,” 
the “ Flying Eighteen,” who would find comparatively regular 
and well-paid work, Dock Board or no Dock Board, free to 
follow the ships, employers, cargoes of their choice, and to take 
time off as they pleased. So, too, was there a more intimate 
relationship with the employer, a known and_ recognisable 
creature of flesh and blood, and if that relationship was not 
always harmonious, at least it was real ; with him, the men could 
drive a hard bargain, come to terms, and fight when negotiations 
broke down. Now the freedoms have gone, intimate ties have 
been broken, and, human nature being what it is, the value of 
the security now enjoyed is forgotten. The employers argue that, 
since they now have no powers of discipline, this, too, has had 
the effect of destroying any sense of association. Whilst a per- 
centage of men—the “ Permanents” and “ Preference Men ”— 
follow the same employer, the majority have little sense of 
attachment to, or association with, any particular place, employer 
or gang. 


* Founder and late Director, Industrial Welfare Society. 
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In the same way the trade unions do not command the same 
feelings of loyalty and attachment as in the old days. when men 
were welded together in a fierce struggle for an adequate Wage 
Branch life brought to the members a sense of comradeship, relief 
from the irritations of domestic life. The banner stood as a symbo] 
of unity ; leaders were personalities known and revered by the 
rank and file. Now the union leaders and officials seem to be 
remote ; other interests occupy the evening hours that once were 
devoted to branch life ; improved means of transport enable the 
docker to live further afield, though not to the extent commonly 
believed, and “real strikes” are things of the past. 

Another deeper difficulty exists, and there is no easy way of 
dealing with it. Under the joint control by which the dock 
industry today is governed, the trade-union leaders share 
responsibility for discipline, but the rank and file cannot yet 
understand how it is that one day their trade-union official can 
act as advocate and the next day a lay member of the union as 
judge. This is putting the matter so briefly as to risk beine 
charged with crudity, but this dual function is the cause of much 
perplexity. Education, experience and a willingness to under. 
stand seem to be the most hopeful and long-term remedies ; but 
it is not only in the dock industry that men have yet to learn that 
in any human group engaged in mutual activity there must be 
discipline, an acknowledged line of authority, and an accepted 
code of conduct. 

Space prevents more than passing reference to other influences 
of which some, though by no means all, are peculiar or more 
potent in the dock industry. There is a regrettable and long- 
standing dispute between the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union and the National Amalgamated Stevedores and Dockers’ 
Union. Irregular work, due to tides, delays and seasons, causes 
irritation and wasted time ; calls for unexpected overtime lead 
to social and domestic stresses. The system of “ spot” settle- 
ments which encourages hard bargaining and, above all, loyalty 
to a vaguely expressed idea of “ solidarity,” leading to social 
ostracism of those who hesitate to follow the custom, when strike 
action begins, of “ One out, all out.” 

Thus it may be appreciated that there is no short answer to 
the questions with which this brief survey began, but the situation 
is not without hope. Dockers are very much like any other 
group of human beings, but are more readily exposed to criticism 
when they stop working, for what may appear to be inadequate 
causes, because such action has an immediate and harmful effect 
upon the community. Often the stable members of the industry, 
and they are in the majority, follow an unwise lead, lest they 
should expose themselves to the bitter, taunting tongues of the 
less responsible elements ; but they are beginning to agree that, 
as one of them said recently, “ We have lost more through un- 
official strikes than we have ever gained from the scheme.” 

The dock industry, partly because of its importance in the 
economic structure of the nation, partly on account of its unhappy 
history and present perplexities, lends itself to the machinations 
of disruptive elements, but this is nothing new in our national life. 
A recent enquiry uncovered many of the difficulties, grievances 
and shortcomings in the industry. The responsibility for facing 
and finding ways of removing them rests squarely upon men of 
goodwill on both sides of the industry, for none is wholly free 
from blame. There is urgent need to blot out long and bitter 
memories of days long past—and destined never to return. Steps 
should be taken to foster some feeling of attachment to smaller, 
more intimate, personal groups than exist at present and to 
restore to those groups some “common measure.” Fundament- 
ally, there is no reason why this change of outlook should not 
be brought about, since it has been accomplished already in 
many other industries. Some months ago Sir John Anderson 
spoke wise words when dealing with the resistence of workers t0 
the introduction of mechanical handling: 

“It is no use getting impatient about this matter. Be content 
to move slowly as long as we move in the right direction. The 
changes we would all desire are bound to come.” 


Such words could, with advantage, be more widely applied. 
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Doon the Water 


By D. W. BROGAN 


* 


N the press of news in the past few weeks, most of it bad, 
the English Press has not paid enough attention to an 
ominous article in The Glasgow Evening News foretelling, 

in the coming year, so drastic a curtailment of the Clyde 

ssenger services that it will be impossible to take a steamer 
from Dunoon to Rothesay! It is probably impossible to express 
adequately, to outsiders, the shock that news of this kind gives 
to any exiled Glasgow man or Clydesider. For the Clyde is to 
the fortunate residents on its banks, not a mere canalised river 
that makes Glasgow a port, not even the fortunate stream into 
which John Brown’s and the other great yards launch the only 
really good and safe ships built in the world ; it is an entrance 
to a children’s paradise. For there, beyond that mud-shoal 
known to sailors the world over as “ the Tail of the Bank,” opens 
the Firth, and all round the Firth, in lochs and on islands, are 
the little towns that serve as holiday places for Glasgow, Ruther- 
glen and lesser places like Kilmarnock and Paisley. 

There, seen from Greenock, is the amiable, Swiss elegance of 
the Gareloch (where Sir Walter Scott, Edinburgh man as he was, 
rightly closed The Heart of Midlothian), and beyond are all the 
lochs, the islands, the great outer world that begins at Ailsa 
Craig, from which it is possible (I was told and still believe) to 
sail straight to the South Pole, as well as to more frequented 
places. And all of this was open to Glasgow children who were 
taken “ doon the water,” if not quite as soon as they were born, 
remarkably soon. (I was twelve days old when first brought to 
Rothesay.) Yet this paradise 1s threatened by a soulless mono- 
poly on the ground that many of the services do not pay, and 
little douce, cultivated communities are to be left isolated, with 
nothing to console them but the scenery and the weather—in 
that order. 

Iam aware that there are complaints from Sussex about train 
services being cut down or off, but there are buses, there are 
cars, there are bicycles, there are feet ; but are the inhabitants of 
Colintraive, for instance, to swim the Kyles of Bute or the citizens 
of the ducal capital of Inveraray to make the long journey by 
land, round the heads of the lochs to “ Glasgow of the steeples,” 
as the Highlanders call my native city ? And this on the river of 
James Watt and Henry Bell! No, a thousand times no! 

Nor must there be any confusion of the Clyde holiday places 
with their English or even Scottish rivals. Rothesay is no mere 
Brighton or Portobello. Not only does it give the Prince of 
Wales his Scottish title, but it is sited as well as Stresa. How 
we despised the English resorts that had to build piers out to 
the water—Blackpool and Southport! I have never seen either, 
but I have seen Southend, and have only local testimony to its 
being on salt water at all. No; man made Brighton, but God 
(with possibly “an assist,” as they say in Hollywood, from 
the Duke of Argyll) made the Clyde. And He made it, on the 
north shore at any rate, inaccessible except by sea. So adven- 
turers from the Gaelic past, the Sons of Usnach, the disciples of 
St. Columba, the Vikings, “ chieftains to the Highlands bound,” 
then the heirs of Baillie Nicol Jarvie, have all moved over its 
waters, and it was no wonder that the Clyde pioneered the steam 
engine. It had to. 

But it was not only the Firth but the river that was a delight. 
For you could, in my childhood, take a rich choice of steamers 
at the Broomielaw and sail “ the whole way,” and cheaply, too. 
And if you did that you were able to keep up your education, 
memorising all the sacred names, Linthouse and Fairfield and 
Denny’s (that lies almest under the shadow of Ben Lomond) 
and Beardmore’s, and the greatest of all, John Brown’s. (We 
tactfully ignored the fact that John Brown’s was an English firm 
that had taken over Thomson’s yard, wrecked by a prolonged 
strike.) There were even the newcomers, Harland and Wolff's 
and Yarrow’s, testimony that Belfast and the Thames knew the 
deference due to the river of all rivers that is fit to build ships. 
Monopoly, buses, cars, defective education, all have cut down 


the supply of river-steamers plying the whole way, as they had, 
I suppose, done for the “ Cluthas,” the Clyde water-buses of 
my mother’s childhood that were revived for the exhibition in 
1938. How many Glasgow children now know the story of the 
wag who leaned over Glasgow bridge and hailed the friend bound 
for Erskine Ferry. “Jimmy, bring us hame a parrot”? Few, 
indeed ! 

On the Firth the railway companies had it pretty much their 
own way. Strictly speaking (as my father was wont to point 
out, with speculation as to how it had been arranged), only the 
Glasgow and South-Western owned its steamers. The Cale- 
donian and the eastern intruder, the North British, were merely 
owners of steam-packet companies. But there they were, and 
for many reasons (though a Caledonian supporter on land) I was 
all for the South-Western, with its Cunard Line funnels. (Maybe 
it was the other way round. After all, much more recently, the 
Cunard had to ask permission to call its large new liner ‘ Queen 
Mary,’ and the ‘Queen Mary II’ that plies the Firth is the real 
“Queen Mary’ and, in sober truth, a more satisfactory ship than 
its rival.) There were the fine classical names ‘Juno’ and 
* Jupiter,’ although the most magnificent was called after Arran’s 
great glen?’ The Glen Sannox.’ The Caledonian ran to duchesses, 
* Montrose,’ * Hamilton’ and the rest, and the North British to 
characters from Scott. And although I have never taken 
*Craigendoran ’ (the N.B. pier) very seriously, | have agreeable 
memories of the ‘Dandy Dinmont’ (France) 

In the good old days they used to race to Kirn pier, to Brodick, 
and I’m not sure that even British Railways have quite tamed the 
proud spirits of the captains, brethren of Neil Munro’s immortal 
“ Para Handy.” For children the steamers were a delight. They 
were nearly all (save the famous new turbine steamers ‘ King 
Edward’ and ‘Queen Alexandra’) paddle-steamers, and you 
could go below and see the shining steel shafts thrusting up, 
doing something called triple expansion, and look through 
gratings at the paddles churning up the water. And while the 
children were literally “down seeing the engines,” the male 
parents were in the bar, for to “ go down and see the engines ” 
was a permitted euphemism for indulgence. Equally magnificent 
was a meal taken, not on the short-run railway steamers, but on 
one of the long runs from the Broomielaw to, say, Inveraray. 
For not only were there fantastic quantities of cold meat and 
pickles, but you ate below the surface of the water. Above you 
were the waves dashing the portholes, a source of delight that, 
1 was glad to find; appealed as much as ever to children (mine) 
born in Oxford, not in Glasgow. There were the German bands 
and quite often a piper, and there was the endless panorama of 
the Firth and of the shipping. 

For these steamers might run beside a great liner or, battleship, 
undergoing the fate of all great Clyde ships, going down to the 
sea, never to return to the river that bore them. How many I 
can remember, from the * Lusitania’ and the * Aquitania ’ (most 
comfortable of all Atlantic liners), and the battleships and battle- 
cruisers, H.M.S. * Tiger,’ H.M.S. *‘ Barham’ and the rest. And 
there were the French sailing ships from New Caledonia with 
bauxite for Kinlochleven—among them the ‘ France,’ the largest 
sailing ship in the world, to be wrecked, in due course, on a 
coral reef in the South Seas. There were the steamers, little 
bigger than ours, bound for Tobermory and Lochboisdale and 
Derry and Sligo, and the Anchor liners, with their admitted pre- 
eminence, since they connected New York with Glasgow. Some 
of the pleasure steamers were of great antiquity. I have sailed 
on three that were in service before the Crimean War, including 
one, the ‘ Benmore,’ that had its boiler fastened on the deck with 
struts. It may have been a converted galley for all I know. 

There were more recent moments when the local Clyde 
steamers were suddenly thrust on to the world stage ; in 1914 
and in 1940. And I can remember well, in the spring of 1943, 
a friend of mine in Glasgow telling me to take my wife down 
to Gourock and sail across to Dunoon. I said she had done 
that often. “ Do it again,” he said. He is a man whose advice 
should be taken, and we went “ doon the water.” There, inside 
the boom from the Cloch to Dunoon (from which in the first 
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war I had more than once been chivied), were more ships than 
I ever expect to see again—carriers and cruisers, submarines, 
frigates and a collection of some of the most celebrated ships in 
the world. On her regular occasions our little ship passed under 
the stern of a great liner where, badly obliterated, one could 
read the magic name ‘ Ile de France.’ There were the ‘ Marnix 
van St. Aldegonde’ and the ‘ Stefan Batory.” The great assault 
on the “ soft underbelly of the Axis” was under way. 

And this is the education in the affairs of the world that is 
being treated as if it were a grievance of suburbanites in Surrey! 
If the Spectator printer could manage the glottal stops, I should 
get him to print the famous poem that invites Glasgow people 
to “ go doon the wa’ter.” But enough. “ Fluctuat nec mergitur,” 
as the landlocked Parisians say. May the ghosts of the 
“Columba ’ and the * Ilona,’ even of the ‘Comet,’ haunt British 
Railways! 


Life and Years 


By PROFESSOR R. E. TUNBRIDGE* 


_ 

MPROVED #ssanitation, the development of preventive 

medicine and the advances in chemotherapy during the 

past fifty years have so increased the expectancy of life 
that the proportion of the population reaching a pensionable 
age is assuming social and medical importance. In England and 
Wales 13.7 per cent. of the population are of pensionable age 
today, that is 1:7.5 of the total population, and 1:15 are over 
the age of 70. In thirty years 1:5 will be of pensionable age 
and 1:9 over the age of 70. Similar changes in the age-distribu- 
tion of the population are apparent in most of the countries of 
Western Europe and in the United States of America. 

Discussion at the Second International Gerontological Con- 
gress, recently held at St. Louis, centred round two main themes, 
the causes of ageing and the sociological effects of an ageing 
community. Does ageing inevitably mean decay ? Do all cells 
pass through a cycle of development, maturation, reproduction 
and decay, as occurs in the sex glands of many species, or are 
these changes determined by environmental influences so fre- 
quently referred to today as “ stress” ? Carroll, in his experi- 
mental work, suggested that the duration of the life of a cell was 
unlimited, provided normal environmental conditions were 
maintained. 

The conference, by bringing together scientists from fifty-two 
different countries, helped to clarify some of the fundamental 
problems and to indicate some of the lines of research which 
offered promise. It was in the medico-social field that the inter- 
change of ideas appeared most likely to lead to immediate action. 
The similarity of the problems, medical, economic, social and 
political, in the different countries was fully realised, and the 
question of retirement engaged the attention of the conference. 
No agreed definition of ageing was possible ; controversy even 
arose as to whether the correct spelling was ageing or aging. 
There was general agreement, however, that chronological age 
was not necessarily an indication of biological age. The con- 
sensus of opinion agreed with Dr. J. H. Sheldon that after 70 
a rapid increase in the rate of decline of mental and physical 
powers is the general trend in man. 

The cost of retirement pensions, whether provided privately, 
by insurance schemes or by the State, is rapidly mounting, and 
the repercussions on national financial policy cannot be neglected. 
In thirty years approximately two-fifths of the population, 19 per 
cent. of pensionable age and 19 per cent. of children under 15, 
will have to be maintained out of current production. Further, 
of the remaining 62 per cent. of the population, a considerable 
percentage will be married women unable to enter industry. 
Thus rather less than half the population will have to maintain 
rather more than half. Any policy, therefore, that will retain the 
ekierly in employment will assist the general productivity, and 
wi'l reduce the burden falling upon the workers as well as main- 





pa 
* Professor of Medicine, University of Leeds. 


‘a means of livelihood, diversion or contact. 


taining and possibly improving the standard of living of the 
elderly. A recent survey by Mr. Seebohm Rowntree in the City 
of York has shown that the major poverty group today is found 
amongst the elderly. : 

All medical and social workers and psychiatrists agreed that 
retirement for the majority means not merely loss of earning 
power, but a severance ‘of valuable associations and friendships 
which tends to cause the retired individual to lead a more 
restricted life and to feel that he or she is no longer wanted 
The effect of such reactions upon the physical and mental health 
of the elderly is bad, and leads to increased demands upon the 
social services, particularly the hospital services, the most costly 
of all medico-social services. Sheldon, in his survey of Wolver- 
hampton, commented upon the longevity of women as compared 
with men, despite a greater tendency to physical infirmity, and 
hinted that their continued responsibility for running the house- 
hold long after the normal retirement age had much to do with it. 

In some South American countries a man frequently has twe 
occupations, one heavy, which occupies him for the first part of 
the day, and the second, usually light, for the latter part of the 
day. Moreover, it is common for such a man in his early fifties 
to give up the heavier work but to continue with the lighter 
work as long as he is able. In many European countries and in 
the United States retirement at a certain age is becoming the 
accepted practice, and the inducements offered to remain in 
employment are having little effect. There is no problem with 
the highly skilled craftsmen, but they only form a small and 
rapidly diminishing proportion of the population. It is with the 
semi-skilled workers, an increasingly large body, that the 
difficulties are greatest, employment meaning nothing more than 
In two groups only, 
miners and dock labourers, retirement at the statutory age is not 
the inevitable rule. In both occupations group-work is common. 
Experiments are being carried out in the United Kingdom to 
discover whether retired workers can be induced to work when 
organised on a group-basis. War-time experiences have shown 
that the elderly are not poor employees. Their rate of work may 
be lower than that of younger men, but they are more reliable, 
and their absence-rate due to minor illnesses is lower than that 
of younger employees. 

The elderly are more prone to develop certain disorders, mental 
disorders, degenerative changes in the cardiovascular system, 
deformities and incontinence. The changing incidence of disease, 
therefore, that will arise from an altered composition of the 
population will affect very materially medical training and 
research and planning for the hospital and social services. The 
idea that because an elderly person is sick he or she must bea 
chronic case has to be dispelled, and the fact that restoration 
to full function may not be possible does not absolve the medical 
profession from the moral responsibility to assist Nature to attain 
the greatest degree of restoration of function as rapidly as 
possible. Continuation of work has been indicated as a possible 
preventive measure. Old people’s clubs, visiting, meals on 
wheels, libraries on wheels, are all important means of keeping 
the elderly interested, and by creating a feeling that life is worth 
while, and that they are wanted members of the community, 
indirectly lower the sickness rate. } 

In many big cities between the wars 90 per cent. of new munt- 
cipal houses were of the three-bedroom variety, suitable for small 
families but not ideal for the elderly and not economically con- 
vertible into flats. During the same period only approximately 
1 per cent. of new building was specially designed for the elderly. 
Bungalows are preferred by the old people in Great Britain today, 
but in time no doubt flats will be equally popular. Despite much 
planning, and the conversion of existing property for use by the 
elderly, local authorities still have not realised the magnitude of 
this problem. The schemes submitted by local authorities for 
fulfilment by March 31st, 1954, only provide hostel accommoda- 
tion for 52,000 old people, less than | per cent. of the pensionable 
population, although recent social surveys indicate that 5 pét 
cent. of pensioners require hostel accommodation and 10 per cent. 
special housing. 
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The changing age-distribution has even wider implications. 
The elderly normally require less in the way of clothing, furniture, 
household necessities than the younger members of the com- 
munity, and they are less influenced by new ideas and by adver- 
tising, all features likely to affect the variety and quantity of 
goods needed for the home market ; further, since they are more 
reluctant to travel, their demands upon public transport and some 
of the public services will be less. 

The pensionable population will form an important minority 
group, and their possible influence upon political thought and 
outlook is difficult to assess. Finally, if the younger age-groups 
are compelled to work longer hours in order to maintain output 
and the present-day standard of living, they will have less time 
for voluntary service such as serving on local councils, voluntary 
societies, hospital boards and management committees. Should 
this occur, we shall be faced with the alternative of leaving such 
work to officials or to the elderly as the only people with free 
time. Neither would seem to afford the ideal solution for the 
British concept of public life and service. 

Throughout the conference the constantly recurring theme was 
that the aim of everyone interested in the problem of the elderly 
should be to add life to years rather than years to life. 


The Future of Cyprus 


By HARRY FRANKLIN 
Nicosia. 

YPRUS, geographically Middle East, politically a British 

Crown Colony, is in spirit Greek. The island is 

inevitably closely bound up with Middle East fortunes, 
and recent events in Persia and Egypt have encouraged the 
Cypriots to press for Enosis—union with Greece—with renewed 
vigour, although with reasonable goodwill. In the last month 
or two there have been approaches on this issue by local political 
leaders to Mr. Attlee, the United Nations, the Greek Government; 
and the Press of both Cyprus and Greece is keeping the demand 
for Enosis in the limelight. The subject is a major topic of 
discussion on the island and a frequent subject for argument in 
Greece, where at the opening of Parliament last month the new 
Prime Minister, criticised from his own benches for not including 
this issue in his programme, replied with some exaggeration: 
“It is not necessary. Cyprus is always in our hearts.” 

At present there is a good deal of muddled thinking on the 
Enosis issue. The idea that Cyprus should “go back” to 
Greece is, in itself, misleading, since the island has never belonged 
to Greece, although Greeks have been migrating there for many 
centuries. If the question of previous ownership is relevant at 
all the strongest claim would be that of the Turks, who possessed 
Cyprus for three hundred years before Britain leased it from 
them in 1878 and seized it in 1914. Popular opinion within 
Greece assumes that the island is peopled entirely by Greeks 
who are all in favour of Greek union. In fact, twenty per cent. 
of the population of 400,000 are Turks, and by no means all 
Greek Cypriots desire Enosis, although the majority probably do. 

Primarily, the movement for Greek union is a spiritual one. 
It is in fact led by the Archbishop of Cyprus, who is. the principal 
politician of the island, and it is fostered by the priests of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in every village. Where religious faith 
is strongest, as it is amongst the peasants, it is easy to arouse the 
cry for Enosis. Where religious faith is weakest, as it is amongst 
the business and professional men and industrial workers, there 
is Often more lip-service to the cause than enthusiasm for it 

Britain clearly cannot give Cyprus to Greece, particularly while 
unsettlement in the Middle East remains as serious as it is now. 
The island is the key to the Eastern Mediterranean, and is 
becoming ever more important as a military base for the Western 
Powers in the defence of the Middle East. As such, incidentally, 
it brings considerably increased prosperity to the Cypriots. 
Cyprus still protects Turkey’s southern flank, and the Turks, 
through a national sympathy with their compatriots on the island, 
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would take a strong line if any real attempt to unite Cyprus with 
Greece seemed likely. 

Such a union would not be in the interests of Cypriots. Greece 
is virtually bankrupt, and, although Marshall Aid is putting her 
on the road to recovery, her natural resources are so limited 
that she will always be poor and can never do for Cyprus what 
Britain can do. Politically, Greece is unstable and still far from 
free as we know freedom. It is significant that the small Com- 
munist Party in Cyprus, which has its own newspaper and 
makes a good deal of noise at public meetings, should be giving 
vociferous support to the Enosis cause, while the Communist 
Party in Greece has been completely suppressed. The lack of 
sincerity in the Cypriot Communists’ demand for Enosis is 
obvious. Their aim is merely to assist in creating unsettled 
conditions in the now classical Communist manner. 

But if Britain cannot give Cyprus to Greece, she equally 
cannot go on much longer administering the island through the 
autocratic mechanism of a Governor with a few nominated 
advisers. She must give more political rights as well as greater 
economic benefits to Cyprus, which she has frankly neglected 
until comparatively recently. 

Until 1914 the island was under lease from the Turks, and as 
tenant Britain wasted no money on development of the property. 
Even up to the last war no more was done than the meagre 
revenues of Cyprus could pay for, which was very little. With 
increasing prosperity due to the war, and with the advent of the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act, our record in Cyprus 
over the last twelve years has been much better, although grants 
made under the Act have been far more generous to other 
colonies than to Cyprus, and there is a good deal in the people’s 
claim that recent development has been due to world events and 
Cypriot taxes rather than to British generosity. 

British administration, through loans to farmers, has released 
the peasants from the clutches of the money-lenders who were 
squeezing them out of their land, and no greater benefit than 
this could have been conferred. Much progress has been 
made in the expansion of social services and the improve- 
ment of agriculture. But, except for the electrification scheme, 
development projects are still on a small scale and a great deal 
more could be done. 

Politically, freedom of speech and action is not coupled with 
the smallest measure of self-government, and it is a strange 
reflection that, during the years that British Governments have 
been almost thrusting political rights on comparatively primitive 
peoples in African colonies, they have given none to the Cypriots, 
people of vigorous European stock, with a background of Greek 
culture and considerable intelligence and ability. This is to some 
extent the fault of Cypriots themselves, who over-hastily rejected 
the constitution given to them in the "thirties. That constitution, 
had it been retained, would no doubt by this time have been 
successively reformed to the point of granting effective local 
self-government. It is still open to the Cypriots to try it again, 
though they have been given no particular encouragement from 
Government House or the Colonial Office to do so, and the 
slogan of Greek union or nothing has gained too much ground 
for any grudging offer to be of value. 

If Britain accelerated the rate of economic progress and 
granted local self-government to Cyprus, the cultural and 
religious force in the Enosis movement would be countered, 
Greek patriotism and nationalism would be replaced by Cypriot 
patriotism and nationalism, and by self-interest, and Cyprus 
would be content enough. Under these conditions, Greece itself 
would largely lose interest in the movement, which, although it 
is always good for a headline in the Greek Press and makes a 
good politician’s cry at elections, is not really a vital issue in 
Greece, which has far graver matters to worry about. Can we 
not keep one jump ahead of the cat? Cyprus is small to be 
given full Dominion status carrying control of foreign affairs, but 
it could be given a large measure of self-government almost 
immediately, and little more would be heard of Enosis if it were. 
It is not yet too late. 
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Student Election 


By BRUCE M. COOPER (Edinburgh University) 


UPERFICIALLY, General and Rectorial Elections have 

much in common. There is the preparatory softening-up 

process. Loud-speaker vans cruise round the university 
precincts, wooing the electorate ; posters and painted slogans 
appear on hoardings, disfigure the Augustan dignity of the 
Old Quad, and help to brighten the Victorian drabness of the 
science buildings ; glossy pamphlets are distributed at lecture- 
room entrances by eager enthusiasts; students hurry by with 
that earnest, worried expression common to those who serve on 
committees. They are all, for a brief period, part of the electoral 
machine. Once every three years the student body of Edinburgh 
elect their representative to the University Court, and outwardly 
this “State within a State” displays all the electionecring 
apparatus peculiar to a Parliamentary Election. 

The more acute observer will notice, not the similarities, but 
the differences. He will see a franchise that is more democratic 
than Athens was or Westminster is likely to be, where there is 
no restriction of age or sex, no privileged section, no compulsion 
to vote, no irksome deposit to be forfeited by unsuccessful candi- 
dates, no interference by university authorities. Police do not 
stalk the polling booths on Election Day, nor is the voter besieged 
by inquisitive party canvassers. The electorate, greatest of all 
blessings, are not troubled by the candidates. They don’t suffer 
lengthy, prosaic speeches, the mixed jargon of platitudes and 
promises. By tradition, more than for reasons of personal safety, 
the candidate is allowed to take no part in his election. 

More distinctive than these outward differences is the manner 
in which the campaign is conducted. If a parallel is to be sought, 
it is necessary to turn back to the rotten boroughs and jobbery 
of the eighteenth century. Rectorial Elections are characterised 
by their lack of morality. Power and cunning are the virtues 
most practised. It is the Machiavellian ethic which prevails. 
heft of another faction’s posters, and bruises inflicted in gaining 
the possession of them, are matters for self-congratulation. The 
conflict resolves itself for the parties concerned, if not for the 
electorate at large, into an exercise of ingenuity, resourcefulness 
und even stupidity. The character of the candidate takes a very 
minor place. 

if the aim of one party is to put up imaginative and 
attractive posters, that of the other party is to remove them, 
and thus a struggle develops to see which party can put its 
posters in the most inaccessible positions. The poster-sticking is, 
perforce, clandestine, and takes place at night, like an under- 
ground movement in an occupied country. Parties, armed with 
rope-ladders, banners, buckets of paste, brushes and posters, 
patrol the deserted streets, lurk in alcoves and crouch in shadows 
and behind pillars. While the rest of Edinburgh is asleep, banners 
are being slung from parapets, posters slapped on windows and 
doors and Doric columns, and entrances and exits effected by 
means of windows and fire-escapes and skylights. Sticky but 
happy, the student returns to his digs in the early hours of the 
morning, conscious of a job well done. If he is lucky his posters 
will greet the electorate in the morning. But he has to be very 


lucky. Marauding parties can appear later and destroy a night's 
work. Sometimes “ ignorant armies clash by night,” when one 


faction comes across another in the process of bill-posting. Then 
the stillness of the air is broken by cries of “ Scrag him!,” with 
ladders falling on the pavement, the tinkle of broken glass as a 
brush flies through a window, and then further cries of “ Hook it 
chaps! ™ as the police appear. Duffle-coated bodies rise quickly 
from the gutter, and the police are left to view the débris, some 
torn posters, a comb, paste trickling out of an over-turned bucket, 
fragments of broken glass. 

If the campaign has its rough side, it is not without humour. 
Pamphlets, being less destructible, are more imaginative, artistic 
and even They are more honest than political leaflets 

te. like Uriah Heep, ‘umbly sub- 
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mitted his claims to our suffrage, whilst another haughtily con 
fessed he had never voted in a Parliamentary Election - os 
claimed to be a Scot of the diaspora, whilst another made no 
claims at all, but relied on what “ the greatest ” people said about 
him. One candidate promised to work hard and conscientious} 
for the students, whilst another relied on his Third Programans 
audience. The respective parties did their best to “ dress up” 
their candidates. One candidate’s claim to fame was that he 
had “ saved thousands of lives by being vaccinated many times” 
Another thought his photograph sufficiently impressive—the 
philosopher in his dressing-gown, sitting amongst his books, 
smoking a pipe and awaiting the collapse of Western civilisation, 

Stunts prevent interest from flagging, and by far the most im. 
pressive stunt is to kidnap the secretary of the rival faction. But 
gone are the days when organisers were shanghaied and put on 
board trawlers for a week’s fishing in the North Sea or taken to 
remote bothies in the Highlands and left trouserless. Now the 
kidnapped connives with his captors and meekly allows himself 
to be led away. The Press are informed and ready at the station 
to take the crucial and dramatic picture. More authentic were 
the last-minute dashes to London and Northolt airports to collect 
the signatures of two of the candidates. Cars hurried down to 
Berwick-on-Tweed to prevent their arrival on time by kidnapping 
the couriers. The usual excuses were offered: the train didn’t 
stop long enough ; the courier was in the dining-car ; the letter 
of acceptance was carried by a decoy. The electorate had to be 
satisfied with the more commonplace stunts, the musical pro- 
cessions, the festooned supporters, the improvised sketches. One 
party was more sophisticated, and allowed a supporter to im- 
personate a lecturer: he had his audience taking notes before 
they were enlightened. 

All activity, however, is subordinated to that which takes 
place on Polling Day. The university have prepared for this by 
removing seats, which are liable to feed the bonfire, and all 
things movable or breakable. At an early hour factions have 
established themselves in what they hope are impregnable posi- 
tions in the Old Quad, the main scene of battle, armed with fish- 
heads and bags of soot and flour, buckets of paste and boxes of 
squibs. Skirmishes and sporadic affrays do take place on the 
outskirts of the university. One student was sufficiently foolish 
and brave-hearted to confess that he had no ammunition in his 
loud-speaker van. He was armed only with a good cause and 
a good candidate, whilst all his enemies possessed were bags of 
soot and flour (powerful arguments on Election Day). Cars soon 
disappear, however, or else are removed by the prevailing power. 

But power is very brief and transitory. Numbers and tonnage 
tell in the end. What were once impregnable positions surrender 
under the combined onslaught of rugby forwards, armed with the 
essential ammunition. Pockets of\ resistance do exist, and lonely 
snipers make it dangerous for voters to approach the voting polls 
by accurate shying of cods’ heads. Elsewhere hasty non-aggres- 
sion pacts are signed between parties, the weaker sheltering 
under the wing of the stronger, to meet the fresh attacks of ™ the 
armoured cars.” Lorries of other factions appear, and are pelted 
by the increasing crowd ; but not without delivering some telling 
blows themselves, covering Life's photographer in soot. As the 
afternoon wears on, the mélée increases, and parties and indiv- 
duals become less recognisable. No one is victorious, no one 
cares about the result ; all are dirty and happy. The general feel 
ing is that it’s over for another three years, but it was good fun 
while it lasted. 

The results showed the wisdom of the electorate. They were 
entertained intelligently by the novelist’s supporters. They very 
nearly fell for the rumour that one candidate. was to bestow @ 
swimming-pool on the university. They remembered through 
all—the posters, the stunts, the grime—that the discoverer of 
penicillin should receive their highest honour. If the country al 


large should frown on such high spirits, they would do well t0 
remember how the students behave in Tehran and Cairo, 4 
how politically minded they are in the French universities, and 
how preferable such innocent effervescence is compared with the 
American university confraternity initiation ceremonies. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been reading this week an interesting and suggestive 
book recently published by the firm of F. A. Herbig in 
Berlin. It is called Ein Leben fiir den Liberalismus, and 

js written by Dr. Eugen Schiffer, who was for long a leading 
Liberal in the Reichstag and who held Ministerial rank in the 
days of the Weimar Republic. Dr. Schiffer is now in his ninety- 
second year, and can look back with melancholy detachment 
upon the last half-century of German history. His book is not 
written in a tone of self-justification, nor does it seek to attribute 
Germany's misfortunes solely to the malevolence of other coun- 
tries. It is written rather in that tone of dignified seriousness 
that rendered books such as Theodor Wolff's Vorspiel or 
Brandenburg’s and Haller’s studies of the Biilow period so 
illuminating to the student of German politics. There can be 
few periods of history so fascinating, instructive and _self- 
contaifted as that which stretched between the resignation of 
Bismarck in 1890 and the death of Hitler in 1945. Dr. Schiffer 
had special opportunities to observe the tragic developments of 
that half-century and to assess the relative value of the statesmen 
who successively directed the destinies of the German Reich. In 
his youth he witnessed the ardent optimism of the first years of 
William II ; he traversed as a deputy the confused period when 
the restlessness of the Emperor seemed to affect Cabinet and 
Parliament alike ; he experienced the First World War and shared 
the humiliation of impotence to which the Reichstag was 
reduced: by the High Command ; and he survived to see the 
coming of Hitler and the terrible degradations and sufferings of 
his beloved countrymen. He knew personally all the leading 
figures of the age—the Emperor, Bulow, Holstein, Rathenau, 
Scheidemann, Solf, Ludendorff, Tirpitz, Hindenburg, Ebert, 
Stresemann. To the younger generation such names suggest a 
row of uniformed waxworks standing in some historical group: 
to their contemporaries they were men who held enormous 
power, and whose successive moods dappled the destinies of 
Europe with light or shade. 
+ * + * 
To the young student, anxious to specialise upon a given 
period of history, I strongly recommend the Bilow period. 
Although very fully documented, there are still many areas open 
for research. The Holstein papers, for instance, have not yet 
been published in their entirety ; the German State archives have 
still much to reveal. The horrible fascination that the period 
exercises upon those who like to search the springs of human 
action is that, against a background of world tragedy, we are 
shown the movements of small men. We see the fate of the 
great German people being determined by the sulks and impulses 
of a tiny clique. The really terrifying levity of men like Biilow 
fills us with all the appropriate emotions of pity and fear ; few 
epochs of history are so rich in cautionary tales. Behind it all 
is the blind strength, the instinctive loyalty, the patient courage 
of the German people, driven from disaster to disaster, yet always 
retaining a faith in their own destiny and an energy to clear the 
rubble and to build again. We are assured that nations obtain 
the government they deserve ; the German people, owing to some 
curse upon them, have never been accorded a government worthy 
of their own virtue and strength. The student is urged on 
continuously to explore the nature of that curse. Gradually he 
finds himself entangled in the study of the German temperament, 
and by the time he has finished he will have learnt much about 
modern politics, the nature of true or false democracy, the value 
of self-confidence, and the disasters which statesmen bring upon 
their countries when they strive to be clever. 
* 7 . a 
Dr. Schiffer entered politics as a National Liberal, still some- 
what stunned by the sudden magic of the Bismarckian achieve- 
Ment, still gazing upon the House of Hohenzollern with almost 
religious awe. In the year 1904, as Member for Magdeburg in 
the Prussian Landtag, he entered the Palace at Berlin to listen to 





the speech from the throne. For him the virtues of the Hohen- 
zollern family had been represented by the benign figure of the 
old Emperor and by the attractive simplicity of his son, the 
Emperor Frederick, whom he regarded as the embodiment of all 
German virtues. ‘He was somewhat disconcerted by the splen- 
dour and abruptness of William II; he left the palace with a 
feeling of disappointment in his heart; it took him some time 
to realise that what had shocked him in the Emperor’s behaviour 
was the histrionic element, the feeling that, gazing at the deputies 
assembled in front of him, His Imperial Majesty was acting a part 
that had been studiously rehearsed. Again and again in the years 
that followed did Dr. Schiffer study the Emperor with what might 
be called sympathetic dismay. When at 3 o’clock on the wet 
afternoon of November 11th, 1918, the Emperor’s train drew up 
at the littke Dutch station of Maarn, when the fallen monarch 
drove off to Amerongen and exile, he might be said to have 
passed out of history and was thereafter forgotten by his people. 
But not by Dr. Schiffer. Looking back across the years, the ex- 
Minister again and again examined the problem of monarchy. 
Why had William II failed? Was it the fault of his own 
character ? Of his Ministers? Or merely the trick of fate ? 
* * + * 

It is with studiously objective respect that Dr. Schiffer in his 
old age seeks to make up his own mind about the Emperor 
William. His analysis of the character of that unsuccessful 
monarch is acute and balanced. It is not that Dr. Schiffer says 
much that has not been said before ; it is rather that, from per- 
sonal experience and after careful consideration, he confirms 
what might otherwise seem to be the superficial or prejudiced 
deductions of other writers. He concludes that William II 
possessed almost every gift except the power of concentration. 
His versatility was astonishing, yet he always remained a gifted” 
dilettante. His retentive memory enabled him to impress 
scientists, historians, art-critics, archaeologists, industrialists and 
theologians with the range of his knowledge and interests. He 
could discuss with naval architects the details of armament and 
with strategists the employment of reserves. The minutes with 
which he decorated the despatches submitted to him have been 
published, and have done much harm to his repute ; yet in fact 
he was often more intelligent and moderate than his advisers, 
seeing the dread consequences of the policies they urged. Why, 
therefore, was he too weak to control the impulses of Biilow or 
to support the wisdom of Bethmann-Hollweg against the military 
party ? Dr. Schiffer makes the interesting suggestion that his 
tremendous gesture of independence in dismissing Bismarck 
exhausted for ever his stock of will-power. Thereafter he sur- 
rounded himself with flatterers, comforted his failing self- 
confidence by lavish gestures of self-approval, and satisfied his 
desire for domination by playing vulgar practical jokes on people 
who were unable to respond. How finally are we to explain the 
ineffectiveness of so talented a man? “Er ist niemals,” writes 
Dr. Schiffer, “vdllig ausgereift”—he never fully matured. 
I feel this to be a true explanation and one that excuses much. 

* * * x 


The same criticism would apply to the whole epoch. To us, 
who read this strange story after the events, the utter irrespon- 
sibility of these small men appears incredible. Dr. Schiffer 
himself, amid all the hysteria, the exaggerations, the cabals and 
the illusions of the period, remained serene owing to the fortitude 
of his liberal faith. What did party labels or political combina- 
tions matter as compared to the eternal verities of the liberal 
doctrine—the belief in human rights, the belief in the sacred- 
ness of the individual, the belief in private life, in the love of 
country as of peace, the belief in the rule of law ? It is encourag- 
ing to find this veteran champion of Liberalism, after a life spent 
among shallow politicians and deeply tragic events, still calmly 
confident in the validity of great ideas. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 
“ Héloise.” (Duke of York’s.) 


I WAS in some doubt, when the curtain fell, as to whether I should 
surrender to rage or compromise on boredom. I knew before 
I entered the theatre that it would take a master to carve drama 
out of the strenuous subtleties of twelfth-century theology, and 
I was ready, too, for a good many over-simplifications about the 
intransigence of the Catholic Church. I came, then, prepared. Yet 
within an hour the dykes had burst, and a sort of enraged ennui 
possessed my soul. 

Mr. Forsyth justifiably interprets the tale of Héloise and Abélard 
as symbolic of the conflict between “ blind faith * and rational belief. 
His cardinal error—perhaps not so much an error as an incapacity— 
is to have endowed both the lovers with a crushing generic banality 
which at once stifles any interest we might have taken in what 
happens to their minds and hearts. Their love-scenes kept reminding 
me of the apercu about Jane Welsh and Thomas Carlyle, that it 
was as well they married each other, since that meant two unhappy 
people in the world instead of four. Mr. Forsyth engineers a 
nocturnal tryst for them by having Abélard awaken Heéloise by 
knocking something over, and, once they are together, the poetry 
begins to stand out rather like a vein on one’s forehead. Their 
rapture smells of old, unopened rooms. Abélard crowns one climax 
of ardour with the remark: “I ask myself— Whither dogma ? °.” 
I found myself repeating Tranio’s admonition to Lucentio: 

“ Let's be no Stoics, nor no stocks I pray, 
Or so devote to Aristotle’s checks 
As Ovid be an outcast quite abjur’d.” 

But to no purpose. Abélard was duly maimed off-stage at the 
command of Fulbert, here played as a church mouse, and I felt 
no more regret than when a senile ox goes under the pole-axe. 
Mr. Forsyth quite fails to engage our compassion for the couple 
in their subsequent trials, not the least of which is the strain of 
swimming against a stream of dialogue with the texture of glue. 
“They have tracked us down like rats in a ship,” says Abélard, 
somewhat loosely ; and when, in the final scene, he sums up his 
entire predicament in the line: “}@m utterly weary of this world, 
and physically I am not well,” it fs as if Lear, in the fifth act, should 
come to and demand an aspirin. The play is almost done when 
Abélard’s confidant, having listened in silence to the music of an 
itinerant minstrel, turns to his drooping friend and says affection- 
ately: “It’s your song.” 

It is usual at this point, when dealing with a new play, to begin 
one’s next paragraph with: “ But Mr. So-and-so can certainly write.” 
I am afraid the present evidence denies Mr. Forsyth even that con- 
solation. I commend to his attention the several plays written in the 
tenth century by Hroswitha, abbess of Gandersheim. They are as 
mediaeval as heart could wish, and they have much to teach the 
novice in the way of pith, emphasis and attack. 

In such a trap the actors can do little. Miss Siobhan McKenna, 
flinty of mien, offers a pinched Héloise which, in its pallor and 
intensity, recalls the spooky lady in Mr. Charles Addams’ drawings. 
Mr. Walter Macken invests Abélard with a soft Celtic piety, as 
soothing and as antiseptic as a bandage. Mr. Mervyn Johns, hope- 
fully miscast as Fulbert, is unable to do much more than fuss with a 

art which culminates in his maniacal exit, shrieking: “ The thing, 

ugo ! The thing!" The direction, by Mr. Michael Powell, has a 


By James Forsyth. 
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sepulchral reverence of its own, and bears traces of the film studio in 
that it seemed to be taking a whole working day to get through 
four minutes of action. The settings, designed by Mr. Terence 
Morgan II, are admirably workable. KENNETH TYNAN 


CINEMA 


“ Another Man’s Poison.” (Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion, — 
“Scrooge.” (Odeon, Marble Arch.) “Encore.”  (Plaza,) 


IN Another Man's Poison, Miss Bette Davis's first English film, her 
almost limitless resources are noticeably strained ; for it is not asked 
of every actress to parody herself, to coalesce and caricature all the 
roles she has ever played, and though Miss Davis manages, by 
sheer determination, to maintain an air of plausibility, it is evidently 
no easy task. In the course of this high melodrama set broodingly 
in lonely Yorkshire moorland, it is her misfortune to have to assume 
her familiar attitude of nonchalant disdain, of cool clipped sophisti- 
cation, while engaged in murdering her husband, blackmailing and 
subsequently arranging for the murder of Mr. Gary Merrill, seducing 
Mr. Anthony Steele, bamboozling Mr. Emlyn Williams and loving 
with, suitably enough, unbridled passion, a large chestnut horse 
Flaunting briskly about in an unbecoming riding-habit, she strives 
unremittingly to encompass the incredible character placed in her 
charge, a character so inhumanly wicked that only reverence for Miss 
Davis's endurance keeps laughter at bay. No exigencies of plot, 
however, can prevent this actress from giving a fine performance. 
To be with her is ever a revelation, so lost does one become to self 
and surroundings, The only other object of light in the gloom 
comes from Mr. Reginald Beckwith, whose miniature of a Yorkshire 
shopkeeper is exquisite. 
. * * * 





I never realised before how unethical a tale is Dickens's Christmas 
Carol. Only because Scrooge is shown a preview of the hell awaiting 
him in the hereafter—in this instance by a spirit straight out of the 
Crazy Gang—does he mend his poisonous ways. Many of us, if we 
knew for sure that our mode of life was leading to immortal disaster, 
would, for expediency’s sake, change it, but we would hardly expect 
to be commended. Fear is a great reformer, but the results, I feel, 
lack_virtue. 

Scrooge is not a good film largely because the story is singularly 
unsuited to adaptation ; but Mr. Alastair Sim, staunch as a lighthouse 
in a sea of dartings and dissolutions, flashbacks and foreshadowings, 
in a jumble of spectres and Tiny Tims popping this way and that, 
stands beaming a splendid radiance. He is truly magnificent, filling 
his part to the brim with every drop of energy, pathos, humour and 
intelligence it demands. Round him the moths, Mr. Mervyn Johns, 
Mr. Jack Warner, Miss Rona Anderson and a very miscast Miss 
Hermione Baddeley, flutter somewhat forlornly, the chance of 
spreading their wings being denied them by the jactitations of the 
script. Only Miss Kathleen Harrison gets her antennz firmly fixed 
in the celluloid. 

- + * * 

Three more of Mr. Somerset Maugham’s short stories, this time 
adapted by Messrs. Eric Ambler, Arthur Macrae and T. E. B. Clarke, 
directed by Messrs. Harold French, Pat Jackson and Anthony 
Pelissier, produced by Mr. Anthony Darnborough and scored by 
Mr. Richard Addinsell—in fact awash with talent—can now be 
seen at the Plaza. The first, a bit of puff-pastry about a sponging 
playboy, Mr. Nigel Patrick, who battens on his brother Mr. Roland 
Culver and finally makes a fortune through the simple expedient 
of marrying an heiress, is pleasant and unexceptional. The second, 
a chronicle of a female bore’s holiday cruise, is superb—superbly 
funny and superbly acted. Miss Kay Walsh's coy cameraderie never 
once steps over the line of credibility. As a hearty, maddening, 
talkative but thoroughly nice woman she is the prototype of a million 
tea-room proprietresses, and her performance cannot be commended 
too highly. Mr. Ronald Squire and Mr. John Laurie give added 
point to Mr. Macrae’s divinely witty script, and the whole thing is 
a rare joy. The third, starring Miss Glynis Johns, is a blue pmnt 
of a stunt diver’s nervous system, and personally I thought it failed 
in every way to be convincing. Miss John’s fears, her husband's, 
Mr. Terence Morgan's, disregard of them, the manners of theit 
Riviera clientéle, the old vaudeville players, the gambling sequences, 
even the dive into a flaming tank seemed stagy and false 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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MUSIC 


Two English symphonies received near-first performances at the 
Festival Hall last week. On Wednesday Basil Cameron conducted 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra in the recently revised version of 
Edmund Rubbra’s Symphony No. 2, originally composed in 1937, 
and on Friday the London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
the composer, introduced to London Malcalm Arnold’s Symphony, 
first heard at the CheNenham Festival this year. A sharper contrast 
would be hard to imagine. 
js a negative quality ; neither is quite successful. 

Rubbra in the pursuit of unity forgets the necessity of variety. 


What the symphonies have in common | 


His orchestration is uniformly austere; his themes are all rather | 
similar in character ; and, whatever the tempo, the underlying steps | 


of the musical thought always move at the same deliberate pace. 
What is chiefly lacking is a sense of development, with all that 
means in heightened excitement and illuminating flashes of insight. 


The themes do not grow from germinal motives, but are significant | 
| Christmas gift problem helped us considerably in extending 


only in their entirety ; and since they are not greatly contrasted 
there is none of that stimulating interplay of themes or development 
of motives that is essential to a satisfactory symphonic movement. 
Every step has the appearance of inevitability, as it must. 
composer's problem is to show the inevitability of the unsuspected, 
and there is no allowance for that in Rubbra’s structural method. 

Arnold strives less for unity. His symphony is a sequence of 
commanding gestures, One impressive symphonic gambit 
another. Its effectiveness cannot be denied, but when its depths are 
sounded the symphony is exposed as an engaging charlatan. Much 
of it is little more than orchestration, excellent of its kind, but 
bizarre and yet obvious, the orchestration of an orchestrator, not of 
a creator. The thematic material bears the same mark. Those 
short-lived harmonic ostinatos that keep recurring wear thin after 
a time. Like the fugatos in the sonatas of the technically well- 
equipped but less fertile composers of the eighteenth century, they 
are immensely useful in keeping the notes going while the music 
marks time. Arnold is certainly well equipped, and he has shown 
a fertile enough imagination in works where he has not been pre- 
occupied with “ original” orchestration By concentrating more 
on the “ what ” and less on the “ how ” he may become asymphonist. 

The Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert was notable also as a 
tribute to Charles Kennedy Scott, who in honour of his 75th birth- 
day conducted the Oriana Madrigal Society in a group of unaccom- 
panied pieces. The choir is finely trained, but the dissecting acoustics 
of the Festival Hall exposed through them a widespread fallacy— 
the belief that the clarity of the consonants is the essence of good 
singing. A consonant cannot be sung; singing tone begins only 
when it merges into the following vowel. 
where the parts constantly overlap, the words, no matter how clearly 
enunciated, are rarely distinguishable, yet choir trainers rarely fail 
to teach their singers not merely to pronounce their consonants, but 
to aspirate them with a vast expulsion of breath to make them 
carry. Although the fallacy is not confined to England, it is par- 
ticularly difficult for English singers not to aspirate their consonants. 
But it can be learned, and otherwise polished choral singing need not 
be disfigured by this grotesque kind of accompaniment. 

COLIN MASON. 





“The Spectator,”” November 22nd, 1851 


THe last of the sons of George the Third died on Tuesday, in 
the old German palace of his race. 

To the manes of Ernest King of Hanover the Spectator has 
little apology to make for misrepresentations of that potentate 
during his life. Many years ago, when it was popular or the 
fashion to hold very different language respecting him, we 
spoke of the King of Hanover exactly as the great majority 
of Liberals do now. We ventured to represent that the Duke 
of Cumberland was neither a Bluebeard nor a would-be uncle 
of the Babes in the Wood, nor any other melodramatic villain, 
but an English gentleman, who had the misfortune to combine 
in his own person the obstinacy and narrow views of his father 
ind the lax morals of his eldest brother, uncompensated by the 
domestic propriety of the one or the fascinating manners of 
the other. The justice of this opinion has been acknowledged 
since King Ernest, by ceasing to take an active part in English 
politics, has ceased to be a butt to the malicious exaggerations 
of party spirit. 


after | 














But the | 


In contrapuntal music, | 
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An, ideal Christmas 
present—only 7/6 


Once again we offer our present readers the opportunity of 
nominating their friends to receive the SpecTaTor for six 
months as a Christmas or New Year gift at a greatly reduced 
cost. 


Last year the results obtained from this offer greatly exceeded 
expectations. Thousands of our readers in solving their 


our circle of readers throughout the world. 


This is our offer :— 

We will forward the “ Spectator” to any of 
your friends living in any part of the world 
at the greatly reduced rate of 7s. 6d. for six 
months as against the normal subscription 
rate of 17s. 6d. 


There is no limit as to the number of friends you nominate. 
The only thing we ask is that you will not forward the names 
of people who, to your knowledge, are already purchasing the 
SPECTATOR regularly. A subscription to the SPECTATOR is an 
ideal Christmas gift; it is something a little different from 
the ordinary gift. It will cost you very little and, in addition, 
it will carry with it each week a constant reminder of your 
good wishes. 


An attractively designed Greeting Card stating that the 
SPECTATOR comes as a gift from you will be forwarded, if 
possible, to arrive at its destination on Christmas Day. 


To the Publisher, THe Spectator, LTp., 
99 Gower STREET, LONDON, W.C.I1. 


I accept your Special Christmas Offer and enclose {.. S. d, 


| for six-monthly Gift Subscriptions. My name and address ts :— 


Will you please enter Gift Subscriptions to the following, none of whom, 
to my knowledge, purchases the SPECTATOR regularly:— 


1 


(A letter with full particulars will suffice.) 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. go 


Report by Lewis Petrie 


A prize of £5 was offered for Private Persons’ Bills for putting 
down irritations and petty injustices of daily life. 

Daily life—to judge from the way competitors rose to this occasion 
—is one long irritation, one unmitigated injustice. One or two, 
rather missing the point, wanted to forbid open fires, bring down 
prices or regulate the opening of windows in buses ; but most were 
dead on the target. And what variety! Apart from the bore- 
hunters—who seem, alas! to have been slightly infected by their 
quarry—there were scarcely two attacks on the same nuisance. The 
general standard was high, and I think I had best, like a good 
Speaker, leave would-be legislators to promote their own causes. 
(But let them not think, as apparently does the mover of the 
Spectator Competitions [Exclusion of Certain Competitors] Bill, that 
selection has been governed, like that of Private Members’ Bills in 
the House of Commons, by ballot.) 

I recommend a first prize of £2 for Edward Blishen and three 
second prizes of £1 for Wol, D. L. L. Clarke and G. E. Assinder 
(who points out that “ Private Bills are very rare these days, and I 
rather think that legislation such as you have in mind would be 
embodied in a Statutory Instrument. On a plea of verisimilitude, 
therefore, I have put my entry in Order form, although indeed it 
might well be a transport bye-law ”). Commended: Michael James, 
K. G. Webb, M. C. Renwick, Stirling Everard, Allan M. Laing, 
W. Bernard Wake, N. Hodgson and H. Elam. 


FIRST PRIZE 


(EDWARD BLISHEN) 
THe INFURIATING COMMENTS (PROHIBITION OF WRITING IN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Books) ACT. 

The scribbling of comments ia the margins of public library books, in 
pen, pencil, blood, or any other material whatsoever, is forbidden, Every 
library book on return to its library of origin shall in the presence of 
the borrower be minutely inspected for infringements of this law by an 
official to be known as the Margins Anti-Disfiguration Officer. Where 
infringements are found, penalties shall be imposed on summary con- 
viction according to the following scale:— 

Expressions of disagreement with the author: £10 and disqualification 
from holding a library ticket for a period not exceeding one year ; 

Rude comments of any description: £5 and endorsement of library 
ticket, with an additional £1 for each exclamation mark ; 

Corrections of words which are in fact correctly spelled: £5; 

Corrections of obvious misprints: £3; 

References back or forward to other pages in an attempt to prove 
the author guilty of inconsistency: £3; 

Other comments (telephone numbers, recipes, etc.): £1. 

SECOND PRIZES 
(WoL) 

An ACT for the alleviation of the miseries of the citizens of this 
Realm ; by the alteration of the Calendar. 

PREAMBLE.—Whereas His Majesty’s subjects are gravely afflicted in 
sundry and manifold ways, and any alleviation of this is utterly 
desirable: and that they are more especially injured both in mind and 
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body on such days as when they are returning to their toils after a Period 
of idleness, upon which days the most loathsome and menial of tasks 
appear to accumulate, to the detriment of mental satisfaction and 
public conduct: 

BE IT THEREFORE ENACTED that Mondays be henceforth completely 
and totally abolished, done away with, and destroyed, and shall hence- 
forth cease to have any existence or significance whatever, and that the 
day after Sunday shall henceforth be Tuesday, upon which day it shail 
be altogether unlawful to do the work hitherto done upon Mondays. 

THis BiLL may be quoted as the “ Abolition of Mondays (Introduction 
of Millennium) Bill.” 


(D. L. L. CLARKE.) 


THE TROUSERS (PROHIBITION OF: SUPPLY TO FEMALES) BILL 

A BILL To restrict the supplying to females for wearing whether jn 
public or private of two-legged netherwear (external) as hereinunder 
specified by whomsoever and by whatsoever means provided to the 
exclusion of nightwear commonly designated pyjamas. 

WueREAS decency requires that the female form (human) be modestly 
clad ; and whereas by reason of nature’s bountiful provision it js 
deemed unbecoming that certain contours of the aforesaid form be 
outlined by the wearing of male nether garments, viz.: trousers, trews, 
breeches, daks or slacks, hereinafter termed trousers ; and whereas the 
scandalous practice, adopted to the detriment of their distinguishing 
femininity and the diminution of their charms, of wearing trousers, 
may lead females to aspire to wearing the trousers; be it therefore 
enacted that no vendor or bestower whatsoever shall henceforth for any 
consideration provide by sale or gift or otherwise dispose of any pair of 
trousers whether short, long or half-mast, to any female; that any 
male committing or condoning such offence be himself debarred from 
wearing trousers on all Sundays; and that any female procuring or 
providing the said trousers be compelled to wear hobble skirts for the 
rest of her waking natural life. 


(G. E. ASSINDER.) 
KNITTING ON PUBLIC VEHICLES ORDER. 

In pursuance of subsection 83 of section 9 of the Transport Act 1947 
and all other powers enabling them in that behalf, the Minister of 
Transport and the Minister of Education hereby make the following 
Order : — 

(1) The Order may be cited as the Knitting on Public Vehicles 
Order 1951. 

(2) (i) In this Order the following expressions have the meanings 
hereby assigned to them: 

“ Year” means a period of 12 months. 

“ Knitting” means knitting under the purposes of the Order. 

(ii) The Interpretation Act 1889(D) shall apply. 

(3) It is hereby ordered that any person who utilises knitting needles 
(steel or otherwise) on a public vehicle in a manner likely to cause 
discomfort to any person (hereinafter called the knittee) knitted at, 
provided that the knitting or other motion of knitting (or sewing, 
embroidery, stitching or other form of knotting, e.g. sail-making) is as 
defined by Section 4 Pins & Needles Act 1887, such person will be 
subjected to a fine not exceeding five shillings and a_ probationary 
period of one year for the first offence and a fine of one thousand 
pounds for the second offence because the writer of this order is sick 
of the whole thing and hopelessly bogged down anyway. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 93 
Set by J. M. Cohen 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a translation 
of this sonnet by Joachim du Bellay. The form of the original 
must be kept, but substitutes from any landscape preferred given 
for the Loire, the Lyré and Anjou: 

Heureux, qui comme Ulysse, a fait un beau voyage, 

Ou comme cestuy la qui conquit la toison, 

Et puis est retourné, plein d’usage et raison, 

Vivre entre ses parents le reste de son aage ! 
Quand revoiray-je, helas, de mon petit village 

Fumer la cheminee: et en quelle saison 

Revoiray-je le clos de ma pauvre maison, 

Qui mest une province, et beaucoup d’avantage ? 
Plus me plaist le sejour qu’ont basty mes ayeux, 

Que des palais Romains le front audacieux : 

Plus que le marbre dur me plaist l’ardoise fine, 
Plus mon Loire Gaulois que le Tybre Latin, 

Plus mon petit Lyré, que le mont Palatin, 

Et plus que lair marin la doulceur Angevine. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than December Sth. Results will be printed im 
the Spectator of December 14th. 
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LETTERS TO 


The East-West Problem 


Sin,—The Society of Friends enjoys a well-earned reputation for sincerity 
and scrupulous regard for the truth which carries with it a special 
responsibility. None would question the sincerity of Mr. Paul Cadbury 
in his report on a visit to the Soviet Union (extracts of which report 
you published on November 9th). But some of his statements are 
strongly at variance with the views of many other equally sincere 
observers, Who have spent very much longer time on Soviet territory 
than he and his colleagues spent. 

In view of the vital importance to the whole world that the truth 
about’ Russia should be known, may I ask him whether he is satisfied, 
beyond any shadow of doubt, that he and his delegation were not the 
victims of deliberate deception? Did all or any of the delegation 
speak Russian? If not, whence did they obtain their interpreters and 
guides? Were they permitted to explore freely and unaccompanied 
(as foreign tourists may do in most other countries), or were their daily 
activities arranged for them ? 

That is the crux of the matter. In Yugoslavia, another Communist 
country, but outside the “Iron Curtain,” [ was permitted last summer 
to wander freely and “ unshadowed ” where I wished with my own car 
and tent, and to talk to chance-made acquaintances everywhere, without 
fear on their part as a rule, and certainly with no official or semi- 
official attempt to guide me in my investigations. If this can happen 
in Yugoslavia, a land where currency problems and ravages of war 
present just as great difficulties for foreign tourism as they do in Russia, 
why is not an equal freedom for unaccompanied foreign touring 
permitted in the U.S.S.R. ? 

Mr. Cadbury mentioned the prevailing ignorance of the West regarding 
conditions in Russia. This ignorance certainly exists, but the remedy 
lies in the hands of the Kremlin Government. What is the “Iron 
Curtain” intended to conceal if it is neither aggressive military prepara- 
tion nor undesirable social conditions ? 

Mr. Cadbury's remarks on the absence of fear certainly contradict my 
own impressions, formed after two years’ sojourn among the Russians, 
His view seems hard to reconcile with the undoubted existence of nearly 
three-quarters of a million M.V.D. in addition to an abnormally large 
force of “ normal” police, unless we assume that the activities of the 
M.V.D. are purely benevolent. 

Unpleasant impressions of Soviet social conditions do not, however, 
depend only upon the testimony of foreign ex-residents, such as I. 
Extensive and ever-growing evidence, in the form of statements by 
recently arrived Russian refugees, exists to prove that the great masses 
of Russia are far from happy under their present régime. Anybody 
interested in probing the real truth about Russia is cordially invited to 
peruse some of this evidence impartially. It may be obtained on 
application to our secretary, Mr. G. Knupffer, 61 Belsize Gardens, 
London, N.W.3.—Yours faithfully, RicHARD HILTON, 

Chairman, British Free Russia Society. 

Dinsdale House, Tysoe, Warwickshire. 


The Plight of the Liberals 


Noel-Baker seeks to show that, despite some differences, 
He argues 


Sin,—Mr 
there is a natural affinity between Liberals and Socialists. 
that in the sphere of social reform “the Liberal Members have con- 
sistently supported the Labour Government,” whereas the Conservatives 
have, in most cases, been at best “critical or lukewarm.” Some of the 
examples he cites in support of this proposition are a little mystifying 
The Family Allowances Act was introduced by the Coalition Government 
and carried through its remaining stages by the “ Caretaker ” Govern- 
ment. The raising of the school-leaving age was provided for in the 
Butler Education Act. The National Insurance Act embodies, with a few 
modifications, the proposals of the Coalition Government in the White 
Paper of September, 1944. Proposals for a comprehensive Nationa! 
Health Service were accepted by the Coalition Government in 1944, and 
formed part of Mr. Churchill’s programme in bis election manifesto in 
1945. It is difficult to see any point in the suggestion that on these 
Matters enthusiastic Liberals and Socialists fought the good fight side 
by side against Conservative indifference, if not downright hostility. 

As to nationalisation, it is, no doubt, good Liberal doctrine that there 
May be cases in which public control or even public ownership is 
desirable, and that each casc should be considered on its merits. But 
We are not dealing with abstractions. On the outstanding practical issue 
—the nationalisation of iron and steel—the affinity between the Liberal 
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and Socialist views is not easy to perceive. The same applies in the 
case Of other proposed victims of nationalisation mentioned in the 
Labour manifesto of 1950, though not expressly specified in 1951. Does 
Mr. Noel-Baker suggest that, however strongly they may disapprove of 
the nationalisation of iron and steel, Liberals ought to support a party 
which insists on it merely because they believe (as does nearly everyone 
else) that public ownership is not always and in all circumstances to be 
ruled out ? 

Mr. Noel-Baker objects to your statement that “Labour's policy of 
Socialism .. . is irreconcilably opposed to all Liberal ideas.” Ramsay 
Muir, in this classic statement of Liberal aims, said: “ These aims are 
compatible with a very active policy of social organisation involving 
a great enlargement of the functions of the State they are not 
compatible with Socialism.” 

The natural affinity between Liberals and Socialists, however clear 
it may be to Mr. Noel-Baker, does not seem to have impressed the 
leader of the Liberal Party, Mr. Clement Davies, who, in his Kingsway 
Hall speech on October 2nd, declared that “the road which the 
Socialists were treading was really the road to ruin.’—Yours faithfully, 

4 Brick Court, Temple, E.C.4. LEONARD STEIN. 


Behind the Age-Limit 


Sir,—Mr. Holland's letter raises points which are of great interest to 
teachers (university entrance, sixth-form time-tables, alternative ordinary 
subjects, &c.), but I suspect that the general public is not greatly interested 
in these matters, and no doubt takes the line that they can safely te 
left to all those who are concerned with educational affairs. But I 
venture to think that when a question of justice arises the general public 
is very much on the alert. We are a law-abiding nation, and submit 
to any regulation so long as we are convinced of its fairness. If we 
can be convinced of the fairness of the new examination age-limit no 
one will complain. The Secondary Schools Examination Council, in 
its report to the Minister of Education in 1947, recommended together 
with the age-limit that schools should defer as long as possible the 
entry of their pupils for external examinations. I would submit that 
only in a school which does actually defer the entry of all pupils for 
any examination until their last year at school is the sense of unfairness 
to the younger pupils removed, and then only in reiationship to other 
pupils in that particular school, and not to pupils in other schools. The 
Minister was cautious in accepting the S.S.E.C.’s recommendation to 
defer all examination entries as long as possible. Most schools must have 
felt that this was the right decision, for very few headmasters could view 
with anything but anxiety a situation in which their pupils put all their 
examination eggs into one basket. If Mr. Holland is one of the head- 
masters who defer the entry of their pupils to their last year at school, 
the age-limit clearly presents no problems to him. But the vast majority 
of schools enter their candidates for subjects at ordinary level at they 
end of the school year prior to their entry into the sixth form. What 
bearing has a pupil's age, height, weight or any other measurement on 
his right to sit for this examination with all the other members of his 
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form? I leave the answer to a jury of any twelve Englishmen. Scots 

have too much respect for education to introduce a regulation which, 

as Mr. Lunt writes, has no parallel anywhere in the world.—Yours faith- 

fully, JoHN S1TIRLAND. 
The Leys School, Cambridge. 


Sirn,—The Headmaster of Liverpool College makes two points which 
seem to call tor an answer from me, reluctant as I am to trouble you 
further: (i) “Who started this unprecedented regulation?” The 
Secondary Schools Examinations Council recommended it. The Minister 
of Education put it into force. At which point does Mr. Lunt wish 
us to believe that party politics came into the picture ? In the recom- 
mendations of an unpolitical body, or in the carrying of them out? 
Incidentally, what has the age-limit to do with Socialism or Con- 
servalism ? 

(i) “ Mr. Holland has given his case away by admitting that the 
age-limit operates against the able boy or girl.” As my article main- 
tained exactly the opposite, | must with al] respect invite Mr. Lunt 
to read it again.—Yours faithfully, lr. W. H. HOLLanp. 

The Grammar School, Reigate. 


Peace Through Strength 

Sirn,—I was surprised to read in Mr. Nicolson’s Marginal Comment 
of November 2nd that “the only hope of peace is the armed pre- 
ponderance of our own coalition.” This is surely a repetition of “ Be so 
strong as to make victory certain.” At first sight it seems so obvious, 
but Germany tried it in 1914 and again in 1939, and we tried it in 1914. 
Mr. Nicolson will remember “ Two to one in Dreadnoughts™; “We 
want eight and we won't wait.” We both adopted Mr. Nicolson’s idea 
and failed As a prescription for peace as between two nations or 
groups of nations it is impossible, as each cannot be stronger than the 
other. All this was pointed out by Norman Angell before the 1914 war. 
} understand that Mr. Nico!son occupied the flat underneath Sir Norman 
Angell’s in 4 King’s Bench Walk in the Temple for some thirty years, 
and that they never met. Whata pity! Mr. Nicolson goes on to say: 
“It is discouraging to confess that any union between the nations that 
is not cemented by compelling mutual interests is sure to snap when 
danger comes.” Only an identical desire for self-preservation against 
an identical external menace can forge links strong enough to resist 
such strains It is, on the other hand, encouraging to note that the 
mutual interest” between East and West at this 
moment is peace. That should ensure union, and will when they see it. 
The desire for self-preservation is presumably equally strong on both 
sides, the external menace is war, and these conditions should be able to 
forge links sufficiently strong to cement union. The danger ts pressing ; 
“the U.N.O. the platform on which the truth might 
E. FatkNerR HILL. 


most “compelling 


the remedy obvious ; 
be revealed.—-Yours faithfully. 
57 Church Street, Old Isleworth, Middlesex. 


A “Spectator ” Competition 
Sir.—I cannot help feeling that many of your readers must deplore as 
I do the choice of subject for competition in your last issue, on the 
grounds of its being in really bad taste. Not a few, I dare say, would 
join with me in objecting to it for its irreverence. The source of the 


expression “ Pearly Gates * (Revelation xxi 21), in a passage of extreme 


The Nun of Lebanon 


The love affair of Lady Hester Stanhope and Michael Bruce, 





as revealed in their newly discovered letters, edited by Ian Bruce. 


“The find has something of the character of the Boswell 
Papers. The letters make splendid reading ; they illuminate 
the character of the Pitt family as well as giving a striking 
picture of the Near East. Here is an extraordinary story, 


told with extraordinary materials.”—maNcnesTeR GUARDIAN 


“It is a find of exceptional interest. Material so rich and 


plentiful does not often come to light.”—c. v. weoGwoop 
Illustrated 21s. 
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poetic beauty which has reference to the eternal home of the Saint 
of God, should have been enough to deter any humorist with a in 
sense of seemliness from bringing it into such an unsuitable connection 
And to those who like myself expect admission to the glories of Heaven 
only after undergoing the awfulness of the judgement of the Son of 
Man, the implication of all and sundry casually approaching the “ Pear} 
Gates ~ with a display of the more superficial of their earthly dun 
teristics is hardly less than appalling. 

I do not of course suggest that people with such endearing qualities 
as those of Alfred Jingle, Mr. Salteena, Sherlock Holmes and the vent 
would be shut out of Heaven for their mannerisms, or even that they 
would for ever lose what endears them to us. It is the flippant treatment 
of a most solemn and sacred moment of human existence that is 
deprecated. 

“ Humour is the all-consoling, and (mark this) the all-excusing 
grace of life.” Thus Mr. C. S. Lewis’s Screwtupe in the last paragraph 
but one of Letter XI, where humour is commended as one effective way 
of undermining religious foundations. This was worth saying —Yours 
faithfully, ArrHur E. J. B. Barrow. 

374 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 

[The justice of this comment must be frankly acknowledged. Through 
an oversight, for which circumstances provided some excuse but no 
defence, unhappy phrases in some of the entries for this competition 
unfortunately escaped notice till the paper was in print.—Ep., Spectator 


The Pope and the Child 


Sir,— Believing that a little experience is worth a good deal of theorising. 
I venture to write as a wife and mother of firm Christian principles and 
practice who, theugh in the hands of a skilful gynaecologist, has had to 
make the choice between my own life and that of an unborn child, and, 
subsequently, face the question of sterilisation. 

Fr. Russell praises the “ heroic parents who have chosen to give their 
lives for their children.” Their conscience possibly may have been right, 
but | cannot think that mine was wrong. The decision is rarely so simple 
in reality, even when the attempt is made to look at the question from 
as selfless an angle as possible. There is a duty. surely, to one’s husband, 
and perhaps even more to the young children one may have already, 
who are yet quite unable to face life without a mother’s care and pro- 
tection. And is it fair to the expected baby to throw him helpless on the 
world without the mother he so vitally needs? The attempt to love 
one’s neighbour as oneself (a higher law surely than “ Thou shalt not 
kill”) may lead one to actions the exact opposite of that advocated by 
Fr. Russell. 

Both Roman Catholics and that small but definite body of opinion 
within the Anglican Church which agrees with the Papal pronouncement, 
at least as regards sterilisation and the use of contraceptives, would do 
well to remember that other quality as assuredly God-given as those of 
self-sacrifice and heroism, the humble virtue of common sense.—Yours 
faithfully, A. B. 


Sir.—Now that the Catholic doctors have broken silence in their own 
and the Pope's defence, it becomes easier to attempt a summary of this 
matter. Plain speaking is necessary. The Pope, well aware of the facts, 
was dealing primarily with abortion. It has become a very common 
practice when a difficult pregnancy is anticipated or even vaguely feared, 
thus turning the maternity-home into a_ baby-killing establishment. 
Cardinal Griffin had denounced it in 1948. The Pope, who was only 
reasserting Catholic teaching, defended the God-given right to life of 
these defenceless children, a right derived directly from the command- 
nent “ Thou shalt not kill,” and forbidding direct killing even in the 
case (happily most rare in modern surgery) which involved the mother’s 
ife While only an inadequate account of the Pope's words was 
available, some ecclesiastics, who had not raised their voices (1 hope | am 
mistaken) in protest at the spread of abortion, seized the opportunity 

take a high moral tone with the Pope, and hastily accepted the 
principle of abortion. They have been led into this the more easily 
because they have consistently misunderstood—and misrepresented— 
the Pope’s teaching. They supposed that there is a moral alternative, 
in which one human life must be preferred. But the Pope has never 
presumed, as they do, to judge between the value of human lives, and 
there is no moral alternative. The direct killing of an innocent, non- 
aggressor is always wrong. If we reject this, we accept the principle 
f abortion. The cansequence is the iossgof child life, as we shall see 
presently. 

Further, some men in public life, not well acquainted, one trusts, 
with the advances in medical science which make their fears so fanciful, 
have tried to shake people’s confidence in members of a united and 
honourable profession, and those very members who would be likely 
to observe with unswerving faithfulness their Hippocratic oath. Your 
comment, Sir, on the Osservatore’s statement that “the doctor will 
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have to do his utmost to save both mother and child ” was, “ Of course ; 
that has never been in dispute.” But that is precisely what is disputed, 
and frequently disregarded in practice. May I cite the words used 
recently by a distinguished non-Catholic witness, Lady Rhys-Williams. for 
many years Secretary of the Joint Council of Midwifery: “The patients 
of Catholic doctors and midwives are not only quite as safe as any 
others, but very possibly more so, inasmuch as the Catholic practitioner 
will be likely to take even more care than his Protestant colleague to 
avoid a dilemma which he must naturally dread, and which he knows 
he can avoid by the careful examination and ante-natal treatment of his 
patient,” and she adds that with proper care “the much-publicised 
dilemma” can never arise. But is it not much more likely to arise if no 
principle is recognised, and the child can be made away with if things 


) 


get awkward ; 

In short, the inviolability of the principle that direct killing is always 
wrong saves many lives (as experience soon shows) and is the only 
cure for widespread evil. In the hope of saving even one child's life I 
cannot end without protest at the letter of Canon Hugh Warner, and 
invite him to consider whether he has not misunderstood the moral 
issue, and left open the door to abortion—which would be most immoral. 

If we courageously keep the commandment “ Thou shalt not kill,” we 
find, not death, but life; and we are the disciples of Him who loved 
little children.—Yours faithfully, RALPH RUSSELL. 

Downside Abbey, near Bath. 

[By no normal interpretation of language can the words on which 
our own and most other comments were based: “To save the mother’s 
life is a very noble aim, but the direct killing of the baby as a means 
to that end is not permitted,” be held to apply to abortion as that 


term is commonly understood.—Eb., Spectator.) 


Churchyard Yews 


Sin.—It certainly does appear as though Mr. Gardner, suddenly looming 
up in the deep field, had caught me on the boundary. The question 
is whether even he did not have one foot over it. In other words, he 
must give me time to re-consult the authorities as to the Cusop yews 
being mentioned in Domesday Book. He has set me a formidable 
job, for, owing to the unconscionable time it takes nowadays for a book 
to be printed, mine on the Southern Marches, in whose research I 
discovered about these yews, has been all but two years in the press 
already, and I was looking up the records as far back as 1947 before 
writing the book. As the material for this research was both complex 
and voluminous, I cannot recall at this distance of time in what par- 
ticular work ‘his information was revealed. All I can plead at the 
moment is that I should hardly have picked it out, unusual as it is, 
if there had not been some substance in it. Will therefore Mr. Gardner 
suspend judgement until I have gone back to the most likely sources, 
and | can let him know what success, if any, I have.-—Yours faith- 
fully, H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
Reddings, Long Crendon, Bucks. 
Sirn—Mr. R. C. B. Gardner says that the Herefordshire Domesday does 
not appear to have been “translated.” A transcription of it, how- 
ever, was published last year by the Pipe Roll Society. There is no 
mention of yew trees in the entry relating to Cusop, or Cheweshope, as 
it is spelt in the record.—Yours faithfully, T. LLoyp-WILLIAMS. 
Dyfnaint, 6 Howden Road, South Norwood Hill, S.E.25. 


Low-Pommelled 


Sik,—I would allow George Brinsmead almost all his epithets in Gaucho 
Elections, but not “ high-pommelled” to his gaucho’s saddle. The 
Argentine recado (in contrast to the Mexican development of Spanish 
saddlery), formed as it is of bastos, two sausage-like tubes stuffed with 
Straw or pig-skin, laid on the carona, a large sheet of thick leather, and 
all secured by the encimera and cinch, is a peculiarly pommel-less saddle, 
which Don Roberto Cunninghame Graham called “a billiard table for 
riding.” Even in the northern provinces the /omillo or recado is preferred 
to the pommelled Chaco saddle. The decoration of the recado consists 
mainly in the elaborate tooling of the carona and gold or silver plates 
on the ends of the bastos.—Y ours faithfully, CHARLES ARMOUR. 
17 Queen's Gardens, St. Andrews, Fife. 


Church and Chapel 


Sin—Mr. W. R. Cummings takes me to task for calling the Methodists’ 
Secession “ still a recent calamity ” and for declaring that “those who 
try to bring them back are doing Wesley's work.” He gave my words 
more depth of meaning than they were meant to have. If I had written 
that Wesley’s work was done by “ those who try to reconcile Anglicans 
and Methodists,” he might not have objected. 
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Last Sunday I took a belated Remembrance Day service in a country 
Methodist church. The devotion, humility and attentiveness of the 
worshippers were most impressive. I came away more than ever 
convinced that a reader should be willing to preach in chapel as well 
as church and thus give a new dimension to his lay ministry. The 
field, if closed to others, is open to him. Mr. Cummings is right to 
call Methodism “a world Church.” So is Anglicanism. The bridge 
offered by lay readers may be small. But it is not insignificant, and it 
can be crossed.—Yours faithfully, J. R. GLorNey BOLTON. 

Powdermill House, Battle, Sussex. 


The University Vote 


Sir,—The purely selfish and narrow attitude of most of those contributing 
an opinion on this nationally important subject is surprising. None 
seems to recognise that the essential value of the university vote is that 
it enables highly educated experts to gain a seat in Parliament without 
going through the time-wasting hufly-burly of an ordinary election. 
University votes are postal votes, and one dignified address is circulated 
by the candidate. The nation, not merely the universities, gains by the 
unique quality of candidates thus elected. 

Further, why do opponents of the university vote try to force Mr. 
Churchill to become a liar? He gave an absolute promise that the 
university vote should be restored when it was maliciously and 
unpatriotically destroyed by the Labour Government.—Yours faithfully, 

Norbury Park, Dorking, Surrey. Marie C, STOPES. 


“After All” 


Sir.—In Sir Evelyn Wrench’s most generous review of my book, After 
All, there has crept a typing or printing error which makes me say that 
“for five years I had not slept between blankets.” What I wrote was 
sheets. 

To the cow-boy of that time, even when sleeping under a roof, sheets 
were regarded as an absurd feminine superfluity. But he could not have 
survived at all without blankets. Had I been without them for five 
years, I should not now, nearing eighty, be making this little correction. 
—Yours, &c., NORMAN ANGELL. 
Northey Island, Maldon, Essex. 


Sweet William 


Sir,—A nearly related species to Sweet William is the old-fashioned 

Agrostemma Coronaria, or “ Bloody William.” Is it not more likely 

that is the plant named after the Duke of Cumberland ?—Yours truly, 
The Croft, Crieff, Perthshire. G. MacOmisu. 


Time-Spans 


Sir,—Y our correspondents have given interesting particulars of longevity 

and of spans covering two generations. My letter, however, was con- 

cerned only with spans within a single generation. I have subsequently 

received details of such a span which covers 139 years, and thus beats 

my Edgeworth record by a short head.—Yours, &c., R.M. ANTHONY, 
25 Northway, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Few are the countries exempt from the world-phenomenon Of the 
disparity between population and food-supply, the Malthusian dilemma, 
How many have refrained from violating the canons of ecology and 
biological conservation, from overworking the soil without replenish. 
ment? I have just received a correspondent’s account of a three-days 
storm in the tropics in which millions of trees were uprooted, the topsoil 
stripped to the rock-bone, rivers wrenched out of their course, floods 
blotting out all trace of human tillage and settlement. His description 
recalls King Lear’s “ Ye cataracts and hurricanoes spout . . .” and he 
Says significantly: “When man destroys nature, the elements take g 
terrible revenge.” In India, for instance, tree-felling has reached g 
suicidal a pass that the old Vana Mahatsova, the national tree-planting 
festival at the beginning of the monsoon, has been revived and, befor 
the year is out, it is hoped that ten million fruit-trees will have beeg 
planted. 

So indiscriminate has been tree-felling in Britain during the past decade 
that I suggest this example might stir us to inaugurate an annual tree. 
planting festival of our own, to begin with the country schools under the 
teachers’ supervision and to take place on May Day or All Hallowe'en, 
So remarkable and spontaneous of late has been the revival of folk. 
dancing and singing that I telieve the dovetailing of such a festival 
with traditional celebration could easily be achieved. Let every child 
over twelve be responsible for his or her tree and be suitably rewarded 
for maintaining it in health. 


What Harm is Done by Wild Animals ? 


The Ministry of Agriculture sends me Wild Mammals and the Land 
as a sequel to Wild Birds and the Land. It has a well-designed cover, 
is full of striking photographs, and is written by a knowledgeable 
naturalist in an agreeable style. What is notable about it is its 
vindication of the weasel family as on the whole beneficial to agriculture 
and its complete exoneration of the badger, which has suffered so 
barbarously and unjustly at the hands of man. “ Rogue” badgers that 
kill poultry or take eggs are very uncommon, and the only other count 
against the race is making gaps in hedges and rolling in standing com. 
But the ayes have it by an overwhelming majority. Badger-baiting is an 
abominable sport, and I hope will be discouraged by this official bulletin. 
There is a wise discrimination between red and grey squirrel on the 
point of destructiveness, the former having an all-but-clean bill of 
innocence. Rats and grey squirrels are the worst offenders of our fauna, 


A Weasel Story 


In reply to my note on a weasel and its young, Commander Phipps 
Hornby sends me his tale of a personal encounter. Wheeling his 
bicycle uphill in Scotland, he met two young weasels, one run over by 
another bicycle and dead, the other standing by and “ repeatedly calling 
to it, to all appearances with concern and distress.” On the Commander's 
approach, the little beast “screamed with rage” and bit the front tyre 
of the bicycle again and again. It then disappeared into the grassy bank. 
This incident supports my contention that even the most predatory 
of wild animals possess warmth of family feeling, mourn one another's 
death and do not think of their deceased relations in terms solely of 
“calory intake.” 


Fouling Your Own Nest 


For how many home-growers is not the prohibition of imported fresh 
fruits a lifebelt against a sea of troubles ! I am reminded of a Hereford- 
shire farm of interacting cora, hops, Jerseys, permanent grass and fruit 
I have known intimately for ten years. The farm is run on organ 
lines and its yields are prodigious. The condition of the fruits 
Hesperidean. Last year, the imports of foreign fruit forced the owner 
to sell scores ef bushels of impeccable dessert pears and apples to 
Bulmers at Id. per fb. 


In the Garden 
Having been laid up, I gingerly took a few steps along the paving 


to see April in the lap of November, grape hyacinth, 


above the garden 
astir and 


scilla, crocus, snowdrop and even daffodil and narcissus 
dressing their green spears to meet the winter, as though there were only 
a footbridge to cross between autumn and spring. It is the time @ 
uproot established plants, throw away the crowns and replant ; above all, 
to turn the compost stacks and make their sides and tops their centres 
But the sodden earth is as brusque as an army notice-board—Keep Off! 


H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
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Eccentric’s Progress 


By lan Bruce. (Collins. 218.) 


The Nun of Lebanon. 


“Nor having seen the lady until late in her life, when she was 
fired with spiritual ambition, I can hardly fancy that she could have 

rformed her political duties in the saloons of the minister with 
much feminine sweetness and patience.” Kinglake’s judgement on 
Lady Hester Stanhope, written a year or two before her death, is 
typical of the bewilderment which her contemporaries felt before 
the paradox of Lady Hester’s career. They had known her as Pitt's 
hostess during the years of his second administration ; but why had 
the young lady of society gone into self-imposed exile? Why in 
Lebanon of all places? How had she come by her alarming 
eccentricities, which were certainly indelicate and probably 
blasphemous too—wearing trousers and claiming (it was said) to be 
“more than a prophetess”? The only possible explanation for 
it all was that someone had broken her heart. 

It has long been known that this explanation was inaccurate, and 
now Brigadier Bruce has come along with the happy discovery of 
much fresh material which shows just how inaccurate it was, and 
which helps to bridge the gap between the hostess of Downing 
Street and the formidable old loony of Djoun. This new material 
consists of letters which belonged to Brigadier Bruce’s great- 
grandfather, Michael Bruce, who was for more than three years 
the lover and travelling companion of Lady Hester. There are 
many letters here from both of them, and letters which passed 
between each of them and Michael Bruce’s father, Crauford Bruce. 
Although none of the three was a great letter-writer, they were 
seldom dull, and Lady Hester when she is talking about herself (as 
she usually is) manages to be at the same time honest and entertain- 
ing. The story disclosed is fascinating. Hester Stanhope and 
Michael Bruce met at Malta in May, 1810, when she was 34 and 
he was 22. They fell in love, set up house together, and together 
journeyed in a leisurely fashion through the Eastern Mediterranean, 
visiting Constantinople, Cairo, Damascus and Palmyra. Then, in 
October, 1813, Michael Bruce at last attended to the entreaties of 
his family that he should return home, and Hester Stanhope was 
left to her twenty-six years of solitude. 

At the beginning of their association Hester Stanhope displays 
an almost unsuspected femininity. She “loves Michael to distrac- 
tion,” talks of his “elevated and statesmanlike mind, his brilliant 
talents to say nothing of his beautiful person” and so on; and it 
is only later, when the mind had proved to be less elevated and 
the talents less brilliant than at first imagined, that Lady Hester 
began to domineer over Michael as she sooner or later domineered 
over everybody else. That we can follow this sad transition in such 
detail is owing largely to the numbers of letters which the lovers 
wrote to Crauford Bruce. The father, a nabob M.P., intensely 
ambitious on behalf of his son, first heard of the liaison in a letter 
which Lady Hester herself wrote him, and the answer which he 
returned ought to find its way into any anthology of elegance: 
“....Lhave myself long been of the opinion that at a period when 
a Man is taking his first station in the operations of the world, he 
may derive the highest benefit and improvement from the advice 
and friendly communication with a well informed Female Mind, 
from them we take advice with more complacency, and other circum- 
stances and feelings lead us to give it more attention and conse- 
quently to make it form more of a principle for our guidance and 
conduct; in you my Son has placed himself under the direction 
of a Lady who has from Ancestry a Hereditary claim to the most 
superlative Talents, and in the very point of character for which 
I wish him to distinguish himself, as an enlightened Statesman. . . .” 








It was sad but inevitable that later the correspondence which began 
$0 auspiciously should have sunk into recriminations about money. 

From these letters it is clear that Hester Stanhope was a pioneer, 
not so much among British travellers in the East (for though, like 
Gertrude Bell, she “ rolled the Pashas flat, and told them what to 
think of this, and what to think of that,” she was not particularly 
interested in the people or the antiquities among which she settled) 
but among British exiles. In spite of her determination never to 
return and her growing obsession with the occult sciences, she con- 
tinued to derive a great deal of ‘pleasure from abusing the home 
Government and shaking her head over the terrible state into which 
public affairs had fallen since she had been on the spot to keep 
an eye on them. But it is gratifying to know that for a year or 
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two in her life Lady Hester was a deeply loving, if not quite a 
deeply lovable, character. 

Brigadier Bruce deserves our thanks for having rescued these 
letters from destruction and for having sorted them out with care. 
His editing is enthusiastic but not always skilful. He annotates 
where notes are a nuisance, and fails to annotate when explanations 
are obviously called for. And many of the strange words which 
appear to have puzzled him ( coffeegi, jubee, benich, libbad, &c.) can 
be explained without much difficulty. EDWARD HODGKIN. 


Waterloo Soldier 


The Letters of Private Wheeler. Edited by Captain B. H, Liddell 


Hart. (Michael Joseph. 18s.) 


Tuts book is of the greatest imaginable interest for everyone who 
takes delight in reading about the British infantry soldier, as well as 
for the military historian. Among all the records of Wellington's 
army, these letters are probably unique. They are written by a man 
of little education, one to whom the ordinary principles of grammar 
were totally unknown, and were indeed unnecessary. Wheeler has 
the gift of imparting his own experience and his own character with 
a virile spontaneous energy that will certainly place him among the 
best of military letter-writers. Perhaps the full flavour of these 
letters can only be appreciated by those who have had the honour 
of serving in the ranks of the British army, for Wheeler represents 
in the most lively and authentic manner the unchanging attributes 
of our campaigners. The old soldier of 1914 differed in no respect 
from the old soldier of 1814, and I suppose, and hope, that we have 
many Wheelers in the army today. 


There is an objection, and one that Wheeler himself would have 
raised in the bluntest of language, to the title of this book. The 
period covered by the letters is from 1809 to 1828. In 1813 Wheeler 
was promoted corporal, and in the following year he attained the 
rank of sergeant. As one who has worn three chevrons, with pride 
if not with notable efficiency, I protest against the publication of 
these letters as those of a mere private, and 1 am surprised that a 
military editor should thus have deprived Wheeler of his proper 
designation. 

Sergeant Wheeler, of whose family we are told nothing, had all 
the simple virtues and appetites of a good soldier. He was brave, 
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compassionate and immensely observant; he loved a pretty girl 
and a bottle, and a sharp action; he fought with exalted valour, 
though always (like every good soldier) with an eye for his own 
honourable preservation if things went hopelessly wrong. Loyalty 
to the Regiment—the Slist, afterwards the King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry—and loyalty to his friends were the guiding principles 
of his military life. He was never reticent in the matter of looting ; 
but he shared his booty with others, according to the most approved 
regimental custom. Bravery in the foe invariably aroused his 
admiration, though it seemed a perfectly natural thing to build a 
wall of looted French corpses as protection against a bitter wind. 
His behaviour to civilians was exemplary, and this is particularly 
observable in his treatment of people who were old or timid. He 
and his companions would readily empty their haversacks for the 
benefit of a starving populace, and on one occasion “ not a biscuit 
was to be found in the Regiment.” 

The letters cover the Peninsular campaign from 1811 and reach 
a military climax at Waterloo. In 1823 Wheeler served in the 
garrisons of the Ionian islands, where he was given the somewhat 
surprising job of regimental schoolmaster. Many of his earlier 
pages could have been illustrated by Goya, and others by Rowland- 
son, for military life was then a succession of horrors and humours. 
The treatment of the Portuguese by the French, who dragged the 
dead out of the graves and who shed blood in the sanctuary of the 
church, justifies Wheeler's description of “such Hell hounds.” He 
observed that the conduct of the French was “very different” 
towards the Spaniards. The scenes and episodes recorded by 
Wheeler have an obvious historical as well as a personal interest ; 
but the central and abiding impression they afford is that of a 
manly character. 

It goes without saying that the letters have been admirably pre- 
sented by their military editor, Captain Liddell Hart, in spite of an 
occasional awkwardness in the arrangement of the notes, which are 
sometimes built into the text and sometimes pushed away from it 
by stars or daggers. A few slips may be noted: the spelling 
“ Vitoria * seems questionable, and “ Navaruno™ is clearly wrong ; 
while the publisher falls down heavily (in his jacket) at Hougoumont. 
Both editor and publisher rightly express their indebtedness to The 
Strand Magazine which, before its regrettable demise in 1949, pub- 
lished three extracts from Wheeler's letters, and thus drew attention 
to their unique interest. 

The letters of Sergeant Wheeler ought to be widely read, not only 
as military records of prodigious value, but also—and indeed 
primarily—on account of their tively, complete and honest presenta- 
tion of the British warrior. C. E. VULLIAMY. 
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Art and Society 


The Social History of Art. 


volumes, 2 guineas.) 


By Arnold Hauser. (Routledge, : 


Ir is no doubt symptomatic of the present age that such difficult 
works as Toynbee’s Study of History and Spengler's Decline of the 
West should have attained something like popular success. Whea 
contemporary historical events press with alarming immediacy oq 
most people's da:ly lives, any attempt to discern some meaning or 
pattern in the whole of human history inevitably has its attractions 
Dr. Hauser’s work, though restricted to a single field of man’s activi. 
ties, is conceived on almost as vast a scale as Spengler’s of 
Toynbee’s ; he aims at nothing less than an exhaustive treatment 
of the relation between society and art from the Old Stone Age 
down to the latest developments behind the Iron Curtain. Nor is 
he merely concerned with European art; ancient Egypt, Crete and 
the Mesopotamian countries each have a chapter to themselves, and 
although the author is mainly concerned with painting, his book 
includes long excursions on literature and music. 

The author's learning is impressive. His notes alone quote from 
more than a thousand separate sources and his knowledge of the 
large body of material on art history which specialists have accump. 
lated in the last half-century is clearly very thorough. To bring this 
material into relation with economic, social and political events 
as well as with philosophical thought, religious sentiment, literature 
and science was a task well worth undertaking. For without neces. 
sarily assenting to the often disingenuously simple conclusions of 
orthodox Marxist critics on these matters, most people would prob. 
ably agree that the forms as well as the content of art bear some 
fairly close relationship to the social and economic situation of the 
artists producing it, and of those for whom it is produced. 

The Social History of Art is full of stimulating ideas and much 
of it makes fascinating reading. His chapter, for instance, on the 
consequences for Italian painting of the rise of Protestantism and 
the economic collapse of the Renaissance world is certainly the 
best summary in English of that complicated phenomenon known as 
Mannerism. Unfortunately the very range of Dr. Hauser’s book 
does not make for clear exposition. The problems with which he 
is concerned are exceedingly complex and are usually best illumi- 
nated by considering individual works of art in their immediate 
historical context. Mere limitations of space have no doubt forced 
the author to generalise far more than he would have wished 
But in consequence non-specialist readers are likely to find the 
general picture blurred for lack of detail while specialists will often 
be irritated by what must seem insufficiently subtle discussion. 

The vocabulary of the class struggle which Dr. Hauser (perhaps 
unavoidably) adopts sometimes cloaks rather than clarifies his mean- 
ing. French art in the decades immediately preceding the Revolution 
lends itself particularly readily to politico-social interpretation. Dr 
Hauser may well be right in saying that David found “ the bourgeois 
sentimentality " of Greuze inadequate and rejected it in favour of 
forms more appropriate to “ portray the allure of the Revolution 
with its patriotic ideals, its civic virtues and Tepublican ideas of 
freedom.” But what it would have been really interesting to know is 
how it came about that David found these “ new ” forms in English 
neo-classic painting of two decades earlier ; and why the paintings 
of Gavin Hamilton and Benjamin West, breathing just those high 
Roman sentiments which are found in David's work, should have 
achieved such a resounding success in England of the 1760s. The 
country was hardly on the eve of a Revolution then, and neither 
George III nor Archbishop Drummond of York, West's chief 
patrons, is likely to have acquired his paintings either to curry 
favour with those of republican sentiment or even from motives of 
snobbery. Are the same art forms produced by quite different social 
conditions ? Or has the necessity to compress forced Dr. Hauser 
to overlook some special factors affecting David's art ? 

The publishers tell us that Dr. Hauser’s work is the fruit of ¥ 
years’ constant study at Continental universities and in Italy. Few 
can claim to be armed with the wide range of knowledge needed 0 
approach the entire book with critical faculties fully awake ; even 
chapter is packed with facts which will be unfamiliar to mos 
readers. If The Social History of Art is unlikely to make any grea 


appeal to the general reading public, it should certainly prove a 
invaluable quarry for students, University Extension lecturers am 
sociologists. And a word of praise must go to the publishers for 
producing in these difficult times two well-printed volumes of neatly 
a thousand pages containing 145 illustrations for the extraordinanly 
modest price of two guineas. 


FRANCIS WATSON. 
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Before Sarajevo 


Austria-Hungary and Great Britain, 1908-1914. By A. F. Pribram. 
Translated by lan D. F. Morrow (Oxford University Press, 253.) 


Tue name of Professor Pribram and the charm of his personality as 
described in the translator's preface to this book are certain to arouse 
high hopes in students of modern diplomatic history. More pro- 
perly the book should perhaps be entitled “ Diplomatic Relations 
between the Court of Vienna and that of St. James” during the 
period indicated. Even so, it tends to fall flat. This master of the 
diplomatic documents of the years leading up to the First World 
War has reshuffled the State papers he long ago analysed in such a 
way as to turn up mainly those which passed in and out of the 
Ballhausplatz and the Foreign Office. But nothing emerges to 
discover suggestive new facets to the crystal of international relations, 
Indeed, Professor Pribram’s permutation turns out to be merely 
artificial, for there is no very good reason, beyond his own Anglo- 
Austrian descent, for having undertaken it. The author himself is 
constantly at pains to tell us that Austria-Hungary and Great Britain 
moved in different orbits; it was with Germany that Britain was 
concerned in those days, while Austria-Hungary was more and more 
debilitated by the discontent of the Slav subjects of both Austria 
and Hungary and by the agitation of their Slav neighbours. One 
might almost say that London and Vienna were most aware of one 
another through the existence of Russia, which combined the activi- 
ties of an ambitious world imperialism with the patronage of all 
the Slavs. 

It is true that diplomacy was something more specialised and more 
remote from the common man in those days, and that at the same 
time diplomatists were more powerful, and could, in fact, decide the 
fate of nations as they scarcely can today. But, while this should 
give their conversations and their correspondence a historical im- 
portance which we may be tempted to forget, it is impossible not 
to feel how hollow their knowledge often was. The comments of 
Sir Maurice de Bunsen, our last Ambassador in Vienna before the 
outbreak of war, suggest an astonishing ignorance of conditions in 
the Habsburg Empire. Presumably he measured public opinion by 
what he heard in good Viennese society ; unfortunately for him the 
omniscient correspondent of The Times, Mr. Wickham Steed, left 
Vienna in 1913, the year of Sir Maurice's arrival. In July, 1914, 
therefore, we find him constantly reporting that “ virtually the entire 
population of the Dual Monarchy “—or words to that effect—were 
longing to destroy the Serbs. The fact was that there were more 
Slavs than either Germans or Magyars in the Empire, and of those 
Slavs the majority may safely be said to have sympathised with the 
Serbs. Further, at the general election of 1911 the Social Democrats 
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had proved to be the largest political party in the Austrian Parlia 
ment, and they were entirely opposed to the Imperial ultimatum to 
Serbia. (Re-read today, how closely this approaches to Hitler’ 
ultimata to his prospective victims! ) 4 

Although he quotes the Socialist Arbeiterzeitung of July 24th, 
1914, in a footnote, strangely enough Professor Pribram himself 
seems to have been half hypnotised by the diplomatists into beliey. 
ing that “ Government and people were at one” in the summer of 
1914. It was because Austria was falling to pieces that her Govern. 
ment determined to try to crush the Serbs ; thus, if the war pregj. 
pitated the disintegration of Austria-Hungary, it was her weakness 
which precipitated the war. If the British public or even the British 
Government had been better informed about conditions in Austria. 
Hungary, there would probably have been greater hostility in this 
country to the policy of Vienna. As it was, the invasion of Belgium 
not of Serbia, aroused British feeling to that support of France and 
Russia which Professor Pribram shows Sir Edward Grey to have 
thought necessary from the beginning of the Sarajevo crisis, Did 
Sir Eyre Crowe, by the way, deserve the adjective “ ruthless” here 
applied to him ? 

Ihe study of the 1908-14 period is preceded by a highly com. 
petent chapter on “Austria and England throughout seven centuries 
1200-1908,” and by some uninspired sketches of the chief actors in 
the scenes about to be described. The translation is unable to enliven 
the text very much, and there are a good many misprints. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN, 


Literature jn Verse ? 


Collected Poems, By Marianne Moore. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


MaRIANNE Moore has a definite reputation in the United States, 
but she is scarcely known on this side of the Atlantic, despite the 
fact that she belongs to the same generation as T. S. Eliot and Ezra 
Pound. It is regrettable, therefore, that her Collected Poems should 
appear here without an explanatory foreword or even a few brief 
notes which would be helpful to the puzzled reader. Obviously 
her work was influenced in the early ‘twenties by the Imagist school, 
just before that school disappeared among a host of other brief 
movements, and she has been faithful to her first influence, for in 
this collected edition there is little sign of change or development. 
A selection from her poems was published in England during the 
‘thirties but it failed to attract attention because the poetic fashion 
had momentarily changed. 

Few realise that the American notion of poetry is entirely different 
from ours and that the great lyrical tradition of English poetry has 
been set aside. We can understand, therefore, what Miss Moore 
means when she says in a piece entitled “ Poetry ” :— 

“I, too, dislike it; there are things that are important 
beyond all this fiddle. 
Reading it, however, with a perfect contempt for it, 
one discovers in 
It after all, a place for the genuine.” 
To Miss Moore the “ genuine” is fact with a modicum of cold but 
colourful fancy. Like all American poets, she is a born collector, 
and draws her facts, curious or otherwise, from natural history, 
museums and art galleries. She writes either in free verse or in 
irregular measures hinged, as it were, with rhyme. Often she 
reminds us of a tourist reading out extracts from a guide-bogk. 
“ A Roman had an 
artist, a freedman, , 
contrive a cone—pine-cone 
or fir-cone—with holes for a fountain. 
Placed on 
the Prison of St. Angelo, this cone 
of the Pompeys which is known 
now as the Popes’, passed 
for art. A huge cast 
bronze, dwarfing the peacock 
statue in the garden of the Vatican, 
it looks like a work of art made to give 
to a Pompey, or native 
Of Thebes.” 
Miss Moore’s habit of rhyming off accent (“ freedman "—“an”; 
“ give "—“ native”) may be acceptable to the eye, but it disturbs 
the ear until we get used to the echo effect. The quotation which we 
have given will show her remarkable preoccupation with the minor 
parts of speech. In fact, Miss Moore is always mothering those 
hardworking but despised little orphans, the definite and the indefinite 
article, conjunctions, prepositions, demonstrative pronouns and 
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auxiliary verbs ; by rhyming or accentuating them at the end of a 
line, she has found good homes for them, 

“ phenomena 

which vacillate like a 

translucence of the atmosphere, the elephant is 

that on which darts cannot strike” 
Or to give yet another example : — 

“ the 
turquoise sea.” 

Quite recently a courageous defender of lyrical inspiration 
described American poetry as “ literature in verse "—and that unkind 
description is worth considering in these days of pedantic criticism. 
Certain American writers appear to be still in the acquisitive phase, 
for they tell us what they are reading, quote freely in their lines, 
collect foreign objects in notebooks and albums, stick pins through 
asphyxiated butterflies, but rarely chase over the hillocks with their 
own butterfly-nets. Unlike many others, Miss Moore acknowledges 
the sources of her quotations. 

“black opal emerald opal 

emerald—the prompt-delayed loud- 

low chromatic listened-for down- 

scale which Swinburné galled in prose, the 

noiseless music that hangs about 

the serpent when its stirs or springs.” 
In her charming and extensive notes she mentions, conscientiously, 
the books, literary digests, lectures and illustrated periodicals from 
which she has culled the facts arranged so neatly in her poems. 

AUSTIN CLARKE. 


Shelley Again 


The Young Shelley: Genesis of a Radical. By 
(Gollancz. 21s.) 

A Reassessment of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. 
6d.) 


Kenneth Neill 
¢ ameron, 
Child of Light; 


By Muriel Spark. (Tower Bridge Publications. 12s. 


SHecciey, like Shaw and Shakespeare, is always news, and anyone 
discussing him and his circle, from Harriet Westbrook to Jefferson 
Hogg, is safe to arouse interest. At the same time most has been 
heard before, not once but many times. How much of these two 
new books, then, is really necessary Each, aiming at critical 
assessment, is about half devoted to biography ; and we can hardly 
help groaning “ Yet again,” unless some reason other than readability 
emerges. Mr. Cameron, aware of this, but stating his own case 
poorly, trots out an old fallacy that should be shot at sight. It 
shall be, here and now—but it is hydra-headed. He claims that 
most people look on Shelley in terms of Maurois’ Ariel (backed 
of course by Arnold’s ineffectual angel and the girlish portrait by 
Amelia Curran). They do; “they” always will. But those people 
will never correct their astigmatism by reading Mr. Cameron's serious 
study with its half-volume of apparatus criticus at the end of the 
text: and Mr. Cameron's readers are not the Ariel fans. As his 
venture is worth justifying, we must try another approach. 

A full 41 years ago Professor A. Koszul, in his admirable La 
Jeunesse de Shelley, argued at some length that, with the early 
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Shelley in particular, biography and critical study must ZO togeth 
since the life illuminates the poetry and philosophy, and these _ 
unity and shape to his erratic behaviour. In Mr. ¢ ameron’s — 
it is the political and by no means the poetical Shelley who js vail 
scrutiny. This was also done before the days of most of ys: ia 
1872 D. F. McCarthy's The Early Life of Shelley gave full texts 
of the Irish and other political pamphlets, and stressed an as 
of the radical poet that was not afterwards generally followed’ ws 
Professor Hughes in Jhe Nascent Mind of Shelley (1947) covered al 
this early ground again (quite soon it will be hard to find new titles) 
pursuing Shelley’s thought and interim philosophy. Now Mr 
Cameron drives his tractor along a parallel furrow, and relates these 
same actions and extravagances more objectively to the political 
scene and the revolutionary free-thinkers of his day. 

Forgetting about the immaturities of great poets we have, then 
a heavily documented study of a youthful radical whose impulsive, 
ardent nature carried all the current theories into action and built 
his own arguments—soundly and sanely enough for their time and 
place—on those already in the field. This is the biography that 
Shaw might have written (with more wizardry) had he not stopped 
at an essay or two and some remarks made at the Shelley Society, 
Shaw praised Queen Mab when the editors of Shelley as a standard 
poet were busy relegating it to juvenilia. Mr. Cameron finds it 
as the Owenites and Chartists did, “ the most revolutionary docu. 
ment of the age in England.” But Shelley did write juvenilia : and 
where Mr. Cameron seems to outstep his mission is in ‘giving as 
much attention to the horrific young scribbler of Zastrozzi and St, 
Irvyne as he does to the Dublin missionary. The time of the former 
was his real age of fatuity, in association with Hogg—with whom, 
by the way, a homosexual relationship is claimed here. 

Be that as it may, we are shown an emergent Shelley without 
“ complexes,” shrewd and hard-headed enough, where the psycho- 
logical school excused him, at best, as the victim of hallucinations, 
What really occurred, for example, over the alleged shooting attack 
by night at the Trémadoc house? Some say he was attacked; 
some say he imagined it. Mr. Cameron comes within a ace of 
backing the villains who swore it was all staged by Shelley as an 
excuse for running away with his debts unpaid. His own theory 
is more cunning and implies no censure ; but it links up the affair 
with Shelley’s temperament and his political and financial entangle- 
ments at the time. In this kind of way Mr. Cameron convinces 
us that his method was worth trying. 

Turning to Miss Muriel Spark on Mary Shelley we are not so 
confident. The first half of her book is biographical ; the second 
half critical, examining Mary as an authoress. The second is the 
operative half. It looks as though Miss Spark, having written papers 
on three of Mary’s novels, decided to give them a full backing and 
make a book of it. Her short life, based on modern publications, 
presents neither new material nor a rehandling of the old. Her 
own approach is often clumsy, sometimes ungrammatical, and 
singularly lacking in that sense of character that can_ illuminate 
actions from, as it were, behind themselves. And yet Miss Spark 
is painstaking ; she attempts the psychological approach at times; 
she does not falsify (except in misspelling the name of Trelawny 
throughout), but her picture, ungratefully it may be, does not come 
to life. 

She is far more at home when examining Frankenstein, which 
many have read and most seen on the screen, and analysing The 
Last Man, that semi-political fantasy of the future, which probably 
few—beyond Miss Spark and her present reviewer—have read at 
all. In this work the brand of romantic-scientific genius that pro- 
duced Frankenstein has run amok over its three volumes. It ends 
impressively, after a plague that sweeps the continents, with the 
unfortunate Last Man writing his memoirs in the ruins of Rome. 
It could have been a tremendous novel, maestoso ; it is shapeless, 
undisciplined and overburdened. Miss Spark prints a welcome 
summary of it, with quotations, strangely labelling this an ~ abridged 
version.” She does well to urge republication ; an abridged version 
is just what is required. 

The rest of Mary Shelley's works are dealt with hastily. Miss 
Spark says that her “ first effort in verse-writing ~ was that melan- 
choly introspective poem The Choice. There was an earlier effort, 
with lyrics by P. B. Shelley who gave his wife To Pan and Arethusa. 
Her two verse-dramas Prosperine and Midas were last published— 
again by Professor Koszul—in 1922. It is curious that Miss Spark 
should have missed them, but it bears out the theory that the greater 
part of this book is “ supporting matter.” Shelley put forth his 
prose in pamphlet form ; why should this age of paper famine not 
follow him ? SYLVA NORMAN. 
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English Railways 


British Trains: Past and Present. By O. S. Nock. 
The Great Western Railway: An Appreciation. 
(Heffer. 18s.) 


“ BririsH Railways” implies the nationalised system of today. 
“English Railways "—with apologies to Scotland and Wales—better 
suggests the theme of these books. True, in British Trains the story 
is brought up to date ; but the major part of the volume is concerned 
with the many highly individual companies which operated till 1923, 
and with the Big Four into which they were then amalgamated. As 
in his previous Batsford book, The Railways of Britain—with an 
equally fine selection of illustrations, including four in colour and 
many from old prints—Mr. Nock takes excursions into the highways 
and byways of our railway history ; this time with special (though 
far from exclusive) reference to locomotives and rolling-stock. He 
is neither methodical nor exhaustive, yet, with a sure eye for the 
revealing example or anecdote, as for the background of social and 
economic change, he gives a balanced and vital impression. Once 
more he combines encyclopaedic technical knowledge with a humane 
essayist’s vision, and he so weaves his various strands into an easy 
narrative that he will please alike those whose love of railways is 
“ general” or emotional and those who desire exact information. 

Intimately as he has known the other railways of Britain, and 
justly as he has held the scales, Mr. Nock has never disguised his 
special regard for the Great Western. In that he is not alone. 
The campaign recently launched by the West Country Writers’ 
Association, with the slogan, “Give us back our Great Western 
Railway,” is but one evidence of the deep affection which the 
G.W.R. inspired, for reasons both sentimental and practical. Alone 
among the old companies it kept its name and individuality to the 
end. It had a tradition unbroken for well over a century ; its early 
history, dominated by Brunel, “the poet engineer,” held unique 
appeal ; its original broad gauge, when converted to standard, left 
it a legacy of spaciousness; and, though it drew much of its 
prosperity from industrial South Wales and the Black Country, its 
immense territory included many of the loveliest parts of our land. 
It was a mellow line ; a happy line. Mr. Nock might have quoted 
Logan Pearsall Smith—a fastidious connoisseur—as saying, “ Every- 
thing on the Great Western Railway is perfect.” 

Smith was speaking aesthetically. The Great Western, however, 
was equally efficient, though with genuine progressiveness went an 
endéaring conservatism. The G.W.R. never worshipped change for 
its own sake—or for its vulgar advertisement value. One experiment 
with streamlining locomotives was enough to convince its directors 
that streamlining was overrated. One “ Pacific ” engine proved that 
better results were obtainable with the smaller “Castle” and 
“ King" classes, which magnificently held their own when, during 
“exchange ” trials, they drew expresses normally hauled on other 
systems by more powerful-looking, if less elegant and less sturdy, 
giants. As for the G.W. automatic train-control, it yielded a record 
for safety, and for smooth running through fog, unmatched by that 
of any other grand trunk line in the world. 

Whether delightfully suggesting the distinctive Great 


(Batsford. 16s.) 
By O. S. Noc k. 
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“aura,” dealing with the company’s romantic early days, throwi 

intimate light on its many-sided later activities, describing GW 
country (sometimes viewed from the footplate) with an eye both for 
the track and the wider scene, or soberly assessing the predominant 
influence of Swindon on modern locomotive practice, Mr. Nock 
does full justice to a worthy theme. His book will be cherished b 
the great brotherhood of G.W. devotees. GILBERT THomas, : 


. > 
Fiction 
The Slow Train Home. By Dorothy Cowlin. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
Lise Lilly white. By Margery Sharp. (Collins. ros. 6d.) 


The Touch of the Nettle. 
10s. 6d.) 
Tillotson. 


By J. M. Scott. (Hodder and Stoughton, 


By Philip Trower. (Collins. tos. 6d.) 


Tue basic difference between “ popular” novels and “ classic” 
novels would seem to be in the author’s approach to his characters, 
In the latter he tries to create real people; in the former his 
characters are moulded inside a convention, creatures essentially of 
fiction, capable of great variety but always bounded by a gyges Ting 
of unreality. It is noticeable today how much more competently 
are written the popular novels than the classic ones, probably because 
in the one case the convention is more or less fixed, in the other 
at this particular time peculiarly amorphous. But the devoted reader 
must still often wish that a little of the shapeliness, the assurance, 
could slip from the one to the other. 

This week there is one novel in the classic mode, The Slow Train 
Home, and though it is a good well-written honest book, it still has 
a certain quality of clumsiness compared with the extremely self- 
confident rest. Miss Cowlin has written about a young Yorkshire. 
man who, finding himself on the edge of manhood the father of a 
young girl’s expected baby, determines that he will not make the 
same mistake as Jude and escapes to London, once the lode-star of 
both these young people’s dream. The story of the book is the story 
of his return to Yorkshire, the slow unravelling of emotions that 
time has almost inextricably knotted. Miss Cowlin uses prose of 
great clarity, and her writing is imbued with an unusual quality of 
charity. Her descriptions, both of people and places, have great 
lucidity, and she transcribes dialect—including the bleat of a new- 
born lamb—with a more accurate ear than most. Indeed, it is 
extremely hard to put one’s finger on the precise lack in this book, 
but, as with so many books that in many ways attain a very high 
standard, it is there. Is it a lack of gaiety, of assurance, of passion? 
I just don’t know. 

Among the best popular writers, Margery Sharp is surely prima 
inter pares, bringing to nearly all her books a dexterity, a light 
handedness and a quality of imagination far above the current rut. 
In fact, she can be so very witty, and on such a very high level, 
that one often feels she is wasted on popular fiction when she could 
make such a splendidly observant satirist. For her fictional 
characters are not, except for her cleverness in twitching their strings, 
very greatly different from anyone else’s. Lise Lillywhite, for 
instance, is about a young Anglo-French girl of apparently total 
innocence but actually much good sense who, after having been 
manipulated by a thoroughly fictional entourage scheming around 
her, deftly turns the tables on the lot of them. It’s all very readable 
and pleasing entertainment—but Miss Sharp is so very funny about 
her high-class underworld with its television sets disguised as cock- 
tail cabinets, so very shrewd in her comments on the flowering of 
courtesy in dangerous societies. What couldn't she do if only she 
left her heroines behind ? 

The Touch of the Nettle comes into another class of popular enter- 
tainment, that of the romantic thriller, and in this it succeeds 
unusually well. The scene is set in the Italian mountains on the 
Yugoslav frontier, where the hero has come to retrace the mysterious 
history of a murdered fifteenth-centary poetess and finds himself 
involved in perilous parallel mystery. Mr. Scott’s invention is @ 
good deal better than trite, and what fun he must have had making 
up English translations of imaginary Italian verse. 

We often complain these days that there are not any young 
writers, and it does seem rather galling to find them, when they do 
turn up, so adhesively fixed to the modes and manners of a genefa- 
tion past. Tillotson is only the latest of many novels I have recently 
read about the decadent society on the Mediterranean coast witha 
spoiled intelligentsia 4 la Huxley and a tawdry society a la Firbaak 
and a general air of a Europeanised Scott Fitzgerald. Is this what 
they all look to with longing ? Was it for this —? 

MARGHANITA LASKL 
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Capital Security 





E Church of England Build- 
he Society now invites 
investments up to the maximum 
holding of £5,000. The Society’s 
fully-paid Shares, issued at £25 
each, are not subject to Stock 
Market fluctuations; they are 
withdrawable on agreed notice 
being given. 

Share interest at the rate of 2$% 
per annum is received by the 
investor half-yearly on 31st May 
and 30th November ; the Income 
Tax on the interest is paid by the 
Society. Interest is calculated from 
the date of the investment up to 
the date of withdrawal. 

The Society's substantial assets 
consist of First Mortgages secured 


ASSETS EXCEED £6,500,000 - 


upon carefully valued properties 
situated in selected districts in 
many parts of the country. This 
“ spread-over ’’ of mortgages en- 
hances the already solid security 
enjoyed by our Investing 
Members. 

Since its incorporation in 1882 
this old-established Society has 
never failed to pay the agreed 
rates of interest at the agreed 
times, and in spite of wars and 
crises its stability has remained 
unshaken. As a medium for the 
non-speculative investor, who 
seeks, above all, security of capital, 
yet desires a reasonable, steady 
return, it is today an excellent 
proposition. 


RESERVES £330,000 


OPEN ACCOUNTS 16,000 


A copy of the latest balance sheet, 


together with an explanatory 


booklet, may be obtained from the Secretary. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 











The 
Miniature 


By Raymond Lister, R.M.S., 
F.R.S.A. The long-awaited up- 
to-date handbook on the British 
miniature. Illustrated with over a 
hundred reproductions of British 
miniatures from the eighth cen- 
tury to the present day, it traces 
the evolution of the miniature 
painting through various technical 
and esthetic phases. It discusses 
the contribution of famous minia- 
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6/7 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Wake it your business... 


Everybody who employs 
a typist should make it 
his business to send off 
today for the Recordon 
booklet No. S/1572. 

It describes an entirely 
new system for handling 
correspondence and 
reports which will save 
you hundreds of pounds 
a year. 
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Shorter Notices 


Winston Churchill. 
(Duckworth. 6s.) 


To cover the seventy-seven years of Mr. 
Churchill’s life in just over twice as many 
pages, and to cover them adequately, is a 
triumph of compression if it is nothing else. 
Mr. Lockhart, whose ability as a biographer 
was demonstrated last year by his Life of 
Archbishop Lang, has here achieved some- 
thing which within its limits is little short 
of brilliant. The essential fact is that the 
story runs ; nowhere does it become a mere 
summary of events; everywhere a proper 
proportion is kept ; and no notable omission 
is to be detected. Or rather there is one, but 
for that Mr. Lockhart is not to be held 
responsible. His last chapter (other than 
an Epilogue) is titled “ Eclipse,” and deals 
with the result of the General Election of 
1945, supplemented by that of 1950, which 
left Labour still in power. But eclipses are 
not final; a temporarily veiled luminary 
shines all the brighter by contrast when the 
shadow has passed. Unfortunately the book 
went to Press before the Prime Minister of 
1940 took a new lease of political life as 
Prime Minister for a second time in 1951. 
The next edition can put that right. 

Mr. Lockhart, of course, had abundance 
of material at his disposal, in Mr. Churchill’s 
own voluminous writings and in works by 
or about his various collaborators like Harry 
Hopkins. His success lies more, as indeed 
was inevitable, in selection and presentation 
than in the introduction of new matter, of 
which, in the circumstances, there could be 
next to none. Yet a good deal that has been 
forgotten about Winston’s early days—his 
double failure to get into Sandhurst, a nar- 
row escape from death in jumping off a 
bridge and another at Omdurman, each of 
which would have incalculably deflected 
history—is here recalled, including, rather 
needlessly, the incident which no biographer 
seems capable of treating as the triviality it 
was, when in his Harrow days Winston 
pushed Leo Amery into the swimming-bath. 
At one point only Mr. Lockhart has slipped, 
falling into the common-error of relating to 
the General Election of 1935 words which 
Mr. Baldwin explained expressly that he was 
applying to the situation as it was two years 
earlier. It was then that he did not call for 
rearmament, because he would have been 
beaten if he did ; in 1935 he definitely stood 
for rearmament and won. H. W. H. 


By J. G. Lockhart. 


Tidelines. (Lutter- 


worth Press. 


Tuts picture-book of birds aims at giving 
atmosphere rather than scientific detail. Like 
Mr. Peter Scott, who writes a foreword and 
was trained in ornithology by the same head- 
master, Mr. Shackleton sees birds as the 
centre of every picture ; but his work is on 
the whole more dramatic and stylised than 
Mr. Scott’s with a good deal of Japanese 
influence. The book consists of sixteen 
reproductions of oil paintings on sea sub- 
jects, surrounded with an explanatory essay 
and black and white drawings, some full- 
page, some of single figures. The writing is 
of necessity discursive, but Mr. Shackleton 
has a number of interesting and sincere 
things to say about the birds themselves, 


By Keith Shackleton. 
31s. 6d.) 


himself and his art, and his style is youth- 
fully vivid and poetic. He is aiming, he 
explains, at people who “take pleasure in 
the life of the wild without applying them- 
selves to the biology of it”; and it is the 
wild he accentuates, painting stormy shore- 
less seas, empty sands and vast skies. In 
his “will to see new things” he learnt to 
pilot a plane, and as soon as he was familiaf 
with the new sights he went to an estuary 
to look down at it through the eyes of a 
migrant bird. 
bird’s world that is shown, and the one 
human figure painted close to, a girl carry- 
ing a duck, jars a little. Though Mr. 
Shackleton mocks at himself as a_senti- 
mentalist, he admits that every bird senti- 
mentalist has something of the scientist too ; 
and he knows a great deal of the lives of 
birds, not noting dry minutiae but investing 
day-to-day habits with grandness and 
mystery. The illustrations themselves have 
a fine decorative quality and a sense of 
weather and light and shade. The book’s 
format and printing are altogether handsome. 


G. RB 
Relics of an Un-common Attorney. By 
Reginald L. Hine. (Dent. 18s.) 
THOSE, and they were many, who found 


pleasure in that unusual book The Confes- 
sions of an Un-common Attorney, will no 
doubt welcome this posthumous volume of 
essays and papers from the same hand, with 
a short memoir of the author by Richenda 
Scott. Reginald Hine was the best type of 
local historian, illustrating by reference to 
the history of his native county, and par- 
ticularly that part of it round Baldock, where 
he was born, and Hitchin, where he lived, 
the changing trends in the national life, cen- 
tury by century. But local history needs to 
be treated in a special way, and with a much 
wider than local outlook, if it is to appeal 
to the general reader, for whom this volume 
is presumably intended; and it is by no 
means certain that Mr. Hine would himself 
have made the selection that has been made 
on his behalf. The first paper, for example, 
“The Portrait of an English Squire,” based 
on an old household account-book picked 
up at Sotheby’s, is unduly drawn out ; details 
that interest up to about the twentieth page 
pall long before the 37th is reached. The 
second, on the other hand, “ Records of a@ 
Country Firm ”—Hine’s own firm of soli- 
citors, tracing an unbroken history from the 
later years of Queen Elizabeth—is charged 
with interest and historical value throughout. 
The same can be said of other chapters, but 
the decision to include everything in the 
author's writings that seemed worthy of per- 
petuation has resulted in a heterogeneity that 
deprives the volume of the character the 
Confessions possessed. Even so there is 
much to attract the type of reader to whom 
the simple details of human life appeal. 
W. 


We are informed by the Burke Publishing 
Company that the contents of their B.B.C. 
Children’s Hour Annual are, with one excep- 
tion, new and original work, and not, as stated 
in our review last week, “collected from the 
various radio children’s ‘hours’ and some 
television programmes.” 


Indeed it is, all through, the | 
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COMPANY MEETING 





EASTWOODS LIMITED 
MR. G. W. A. MILLER’S ViEWs 


Tue thirty-first ordinary general 
Eastwoods Limited was 
15th, in London. 

Mr. G. W. A. Miller, F.C.LS., chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his Speech 
said: During the past few months we hays 
twice flown a deputation to Italy charged with 
the duty of recruiting Italian labour to fill our 
depleted ranks. We have succeeded in reopen- 
ing two closed brick plants staffed, with the 
exception of key personnel, almost entirely wa 
Italians. . 

_To increase production under these ¢op- 

ditions is a constant preoccupation for our 
managers, and when the situation is also linked 
up with troubles related to Town Planning 
licences and shortage of materials it will bs 
seen what a prodigious effort must be sustained 
to recover from the morass of muddle into 
which the country was slipping. 

If you ask me about the bricks for 300,00 
houses it is obvious that the industry cannot 
expand its production from 60 per cent. to 1) 
per cent. in a matter of months. No one ever 
suggested that. Fuel, transport, labour and 
materials, subject to rearmament, will have to 
be organised as for a military operation, First 
the scheme, then the briefing and finally the 
performance, but I would plead immediately 
for a serious stocktaking in the matter of dis- 
position of the available supplies, with a strong 
diversion away from = grandiose schemes of 
Government building, schools, telephone ex- 
changes and police stations towards the urgent 
and more realistic task of housing the people 

rhe trading profit has increased from £371,011 
to £433,241 and the net profit from £96415 
to £115,960, which is comfortably a post-war 
record. 

The directors have clearly 
tentions with regard to the dividend 
to unfreeze the £35,000 strategic 
reserve and distribute the balance forthwith 
The resolutions I shall move will provide for 
final payments making up the total to 15 per 
cent., less tax, on the Ordinary stock, which 
certainly more in keeping with the performance 
of your group than would have been the Gait- 
skell Ten, and I venture to more 
popular with all our employees 


Meetin 
held on Newnan 


defined their in- 
We have 


decided 


suggest 


SUBSTANTIAL EXPANSION 

The outstanding feature of the year’s trading 
was a substantial expansion in almost every 
branch, but with greater emphasis on goods 
of our own manufacture—bricks, stocks, 
flettons, multis, facings and reds—and other 
large increases in cement, sand, ballast, pipes, 
tiles and precast concrete goods. 

Recently, | was invited to associate the name 
of your company with an important statement 
on the housing problem, suggesting that ~ given 
certain conditions the housing programme cio 
be speeded up to 300,000 houses a year amd 
possibly more.” 

On many earlier occasions I have enumerated 
the factors operating against good building 
progress. 

Given the same sort of priority of effort 3 
was needed to win the war and a little mor 
of directive towards the reconstruction of the 
nation for the common good, there will surely 
emerge a new and refreshing degree of oc 
operation and confidence, sufficient to inspite 
everyone of goodwill whose present and futur 
happiness and, indeed, existence is wrapped Up 
in these very problems. In a nutshell, the new 
slogan might well be, “ Let the producers pie 
duce, let the workers work, and let the buildes 
build, and let the builders build to let.” 

The report was adopted. 
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14. For this one may use stones or 
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1. Some deserve hanging. (8.) 16. Alteration over such scraps of paper. 
© Performs poorly when little science (&. 

combines with electrical aid. (6.) 17. Help about the ruined store. (8.) 
9. Zero afire. (8.) 19. Lots go to this. (7.) 
10. It shoots and is a shot. (6.) 20. A boy in circumstances once changed 
12. Flower of cities all, said Dunbar. is green. (7.) 

6.) 21. Didn't she have her dinner? (6.) 
13, Tin goodbyes set to music. (8.) 22. Celerity lacks it. (6.) 
S, Free buns fail (anag.). (12.) 25. “‘Enterprises of great and 
&. The nation that provides a _ hin- moment” (Shakespeare). (4.) 

drance? (8, 4 ail - 
23. Growing shape 8.) SOLUTION TO 
24. It keeps one on the lines. (6.) CROSSWORD No. 651 
6. Coxite confusion 6 
4 jing saract f- 

~&, st _ Spreading character from lsltleleuiilt nash ms = 
28. There m be some slow-coaches on ' N A 

t and old buffers at the end. (6.) Glial T e|LieiGMewiticikitlolw 
29. “ Prett oung wards in — N 

Gilbert t vA 

DOWN us 

1. To get loud in a heap makes non- ie 

sense € 2 

They may or may not be found in ‘4 

chain-stores 6 T 
3. The beast is up in arms.. (7.) 22) 
4. Part of the iceberg submerged. (4.) v 
6. The source of melody in pipes. (7.) N 
7. Where I follow a man to graduate. =| 

g 

Turn left for the street. (8.) eA 








of enthusiasts. (7.) 
SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 7 

* The winner of Crossword No. 651 is Mrs. I. M. Payn, Greystones 

Cottage, Llanmartin, Nr. Newport, Mon. 
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SHARES 





TAX FREE TO INVESTOR 
Easy Withdrawals 
No Depreciation of Capital 
TOTAL ASSETS - - £2,000,000 


MAIDENHEAD 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Further particulars from 
the Secretary, 


A. J. GREEN, F.C.C.S., F.1.A.C, 
Established Since the Year 1859 





TUDOR HOUSE, 58, KING STREET, MAIDENHEAD 
Telephone 


Maidenhead 3571-2 
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v4 SIR, SAID 


%, MW DR. JOHNSON 


What else did he say? Well, he said: “ It is better to have 5 per cent. 
out of land than out of money, because it is more secure; but the 
readiness of transfer and promptness of interest make many people 
rather choose the funds.” It is a pity that building societies did not 
exist in Doctor Johnson’s time, for he would have seen in them the 
virtues of both forms of investment. Building society interest is secured 
upon, and arises out of, land, and it is therefore certain and safe. 
But it is also paid with promptness—so far as St. Pancras Building 
Society is concerned, at least !—and it is probably transferable more 
readily and inexpensively than any of the Doctor’s “funds.” As 
for yield, the Great Cham would have had little fault to find with the 
two-and-a-half per cent. offered by St. Pancras Building Society when 
he learned that it was paid without deduction of tax and—which is 
more important—free of tax, and was therefore not so very much less 
than the 5 per cent. he esteemed. 


&/ 
4 








Of course it would take some time to explain income-tax to Dr. Johnson, 
and any mention of nine shillings and sixpence in the pound might 

have led to second thoughts about that pamphlet called Taxation No | 
Tyranny. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 





20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4 
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Please 
Remember 
Musie’s 

Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 

















for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary con- 
tributions that disburses 


thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to unemployed, sick and 
aged professional musicians 
who are not members or 
contributors to its funds. Will 
you please help in this great 


work? 


Please send a donation to-day 
to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Baroness Ravensdale. 


MIULITE ks 





BENEVOLENT FUND 


f FOUNDED (N MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES 


ST.CECILIA’S HOUSE -7 CARLOS PLACE:LONDON ‘Wi 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


IF any idea still lingered that investors would 
allow election victory enthusiasm to outweigh 
the obvious uncertainties of the immediate 
outlook it has been effectively dispelled by 
the performances of markets this week. 
- Under the lead of gilt-edged stocks, which 
have not yet succeeded in consolidating on 
any new line, markets have been in full 
retreat. At the moment of writing gilt-edged 
are showing some signs of resistance at a 
level of prices which indicates a 4 per cent. 
yield for medium-dated stocks. This may 
well prove to be the new line for the time 
being. If it does, it will mean that top-class 
debentures should be priced to yield between 
44 and 44 per cent. and that one would be 
justified in expecting 5 per cent. or more 
on blue-chip industrial ordinary shares. This 
is the sort of pattern which is already begin- 
ning to emerge. The adjustment has been 
painfully quick and with so many uncertain- 
ties—Bank Rate, E.P.T. and the future of 
commodity prices to name only a few—I do 
not see how one can yet assume that the 
worst is over. My advice remains—to be 
reasonably liquid and, to those seeking new 
investments, to keep to first-class equities 
offering 5 per cent. or more, depressed shares 
with scope for recovery and to liquidation 
stocks. 


Lever Group Financing 


Against this depressing market back- 
ground the large-scale new financing plans 
contemplated by British industry seem 
doomed to a poor reception. In the fixed- 
interest field the first mistake was the issue 
of £2 million of Whitbread 4 per cent. 
Debenture stock at 984. That was left very 
largely with the underwriters, and the 
failure of such a first-class stock to attract 
investment support created a bad impression. 
The reason was, of course, that the price was 
wrong, having regard to the threatening 
prospect in the gilt-edged market. Sub- 
sequent issues have not followed any uni- 
form pattern. Some companies, such as 
British Celanese, are relying entirely on new 
issues of Ordinary shares on “ rights” terms 
at prices well below current market levels. 
Others, of which the Lever Bros. and Uni- 
lever group is the most important example, 
have chosen to raise new money partly 
through an issue of Debenture stock and 
partly through the issue of Ordinary shares 
as “rights.” The Lever Bros. operation, 
which aims at raising about £18,500,000 of 
new resources, is ambitiously conceived in 
present market conditions. While the issue 
price of 30s. for the new £1 Ordinaries must 
be judged most attractive, in that the new 
shares are being made available on a 9 per 
cent. dividend yield, the public offer of £14 
million of 4 per cent. Debenture Stock, 
4960-80, at 96 looks on the dear side in 
relation to gilt-edged prices. This Debenture 
is, of course, in the very top class, enjoying 
the strongest security both as to capital and 
interest, but the yield of 44 per cent. to the 
latest redemption date does not compare 
favourably with the return which can now 
be obtained on medium-dated Government 
stocks. I find it difficult, therefore, to avoid 
the conclusion that, although some institu- 
tional and some private investors will like 


the stock and be willing to put it in their 
portfolios, the amount left with the under- 
writers may be substantial. 

As regards Lever Bros. new £1 Ordinaries, 
the “rights” are already quoted in the 
market around 15s. 9d., which means that 
an investor is able to buy into the new shares 
at 45s. 9d. with the advantage of avoiding 
the 2 per cent. Stamp Duty. At 45s. 9d. 
these £1 shares are now priced to yield well 
over 6 per cent. on the current dividend rate 
of 134 per cent. This seems to me a good 
basis for long-term investment in a first-class 
industrial equity. 


Tube Investments 


Having received a plain warning in the 
directors’ preliminary statement that the out- 
look for the steel tube division is causing 
some concern, Ordinary stockholders in 
Tube Investments will derive some consola- 
tion from the strength of the assets position 
disclosed in the latest accounts. During the 
year to August 4th assets of the group rose 
by £9,500,000 to a new record of just over 


£51 million. Expenditure on _ buildings, 
plant and equipment amounted to £2 
million, but, even so, liquid resources, 


thanks to the £5 million issue of Preference 
capital, were nearly £5 million higher at just 
over £9 million at the end of the year. The 
Tube Investments group, which covers a 
wide range of engineering activities, con- 
tinues its steady expansion and, on August 
4th, the balance-sheet date, capital commit- 
ments outstanding were £2,600,000. The 
snag in the outlook, as the board point out, 
is the uncertainty regarding steel supplies, 
and it will not be possible to assess the 
position and prospect with confidence until 
particulars of the steel allocation plan are 
announced in February. Meantime, the £1 
Ordinary units have fallen sharply in the 
market, during the past fortnight and at 
£5 13/16 they offer just over 4} per cent. 
on the 25 per cent. dividend. With the divi- 
dend rate covered about six times by earn- 
ings the shares are obviously a strong equity, 
but in view of the low yield the quotation 
may drift’: down farther in the coming 
weeks. 


Dene Shipping 


Like other «wamp shipping concerns, the 
Dene Shipping Company reports a_ sub- 
stantial improvement in earnings. For the 
year to July 31st consolidated profits rose 
from £149,000 to £257,000, an increase 
which fully justifies the raising of the divi- 
dend from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. 
Since the end of the financial year this com- 
pany has purchased the British Treasury's 
holding of 380,866 Ordinary 10s. shares in 
the Silver Line. Shareholders will doubtless 
wish to know the details of this deal and 
especially the source of the finance—whether 
from the sale of tonnage or otherwise—and 
the purchase price. Mr. Henry Barraclough, 
the Dene Shipping chairman, who is also 


chairman of Silver Line, will doubtless 
vouchsafe this information at the annual 
meeting. In the  balance-sheet liquid 


resources appear to be ample for the com- 
pany’s immediate requirements, and in view 
of the recent strength of freight rates the 


1951 


earnings outlook for the current finang; 
year looks bright. The 10s, shares ha 
moved up by several shillings since } én 
attention to their merits some months 
and at 31s. 3d. are now yielding 43 pera, 
on the current rate of dividend. It seems to 
me that at this level those who bought the 
shares lower down might consider takin 
their profit. ’ 


Rootes Motors 


Results coming from the motor manufac. 
turing industry, although all are good, are 
not uniformly so. Rootes Motors, "who 
control the Humber, Hillman, Sunbeam. 
Talbot, Commer and Karriet group, have 
scored a rather less than average increase 
in earnings during the year to July 3g, 
Group profits were up from £2,813,000 to 
£3,474,000, but as taxation has called for 
£2.070,000, against £1,593,000, net profit is 
only £184,000 up at £1,404,000. These 
results must be judged, however, as distinctly 
satisfactory, in vieW of the difficult problems, 
especially as regards materials and export 
markets, which have faced, and still face, 
the motor-car trade. Shareholders will be 
disappointed, in view of such figures, that 
the Ordinary dividend is being merely main- 
tained at 324 per cent., a rate which js 
covered over seven times by the available 
net earnings. The £171,000 which the pay- 
ment of this dividend involves is in sharp 
contrast with the £1,034,000 which is being 
ploughed back out of profits into the busi- 
ness. Following the dividend decision the 
4s. Ordinary shares have fallen by Is. 94. 
to 21s. 3d., at which they return 64 per cent, 
They seem to me to be reasonably valued 
in the light of the uncertain outlook. 


A Good Oil Share 


It is symptomatic of the depressed mood 
of the market that dividend and profit 
figures, which a month ago would have 
stimulated buying, are now evoking practi 
cally no response. A case in point is the 
sharp rise in earnings and the higher 
Ordinary dividend just announced by 
Trinidad Leaseholds. This company reports 
an increase in its consolidated operating 
surplus from £2,714,593 to a new peak of 
£4,730,232. The handling of a recon 
volume of oil at better prices has much 
more than offset the adverse effect of higher 
costs. On the strength of these figures the 
board have raised the Ordinary dividend 
cautiously from 14 per cent., tax free, to 
16} per cent., tax free, a decision which is 
consistent with the ploughing back of over 
£1 million into the business. The 5. 
Ordinary units, so far from having moved up 
in recognition of these results, have fallen 
from 32s. to 31s. At this price, yielding just 
over 5 per cent. gross on a_well-covered 
dividend, they seem to me to offer an attrac- 
tive investment in a progressive oil conceff, 
This company’s interests are by no means 
confined to Trinidad. Recently a stake has 
been acquired in the production side of the 
Alberta oilfields in Canada. Again, in con 
junction with the Standard Oil of California 
group, Trinidad Leaseholds has an expand- 
ing marketing outlet in the United Kingdom 
in Regent, which now includes the former 
R.O.P. distributing organisation. In short, 
the shares constitute the equity of a 
expanding group in an industry whose eam 
ings prospects seem reasonably well assured, 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid, 


3/- per line. Line averages 32 leuers. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
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Crests _verified.— 


S traced 
pag Raccerr, Genealogists and 


Record Searchers, 48, Woodhurst Avenue, 
— — : 
SIDDELEY OWNERS 
LETE CAR OVERHAULS AND 
Account SPECIALISTS. KEN 7301 
RCOT MOTORS LTD., 169, FULHAM 
Ae RD., CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W.3. 
s got by tcrture, ‘particularly 
Arline Write for Fur Crusade leaflets 
om Mason VAN DER Bri, 49, Tregunter 
nod. London, S.W.10 Funds are needed. 
H FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY. 231, 
London. N.W.1. Founded 
Write for 
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— SUFFEKER (51966 Little girl 
cane inoperble. parents must v'sit her 
and need orf with fares. 
us to care for her (also hun- 

Jewellery 
SOcieTY FOR 
47, Victoria 


everywhere. 


frequently 
Please help 
reds 


os Revier (Appeal G.7), 


AS CARDS.—Support a good 
(ums buying yours from the 


Nati seamed association fer the Paralysed 
Attractive origina] designs presented by 
the Artists. Samples obtainable from THe 
NarronaL ASSOCIATION FOR THE hg 
Tavistock House South, Tavistock Sq., 

XHIBITION and Conference mesus 
E available in West End.—A ply Britisn 
Covova CoUNCIL, 13, Portman uare, W.1. 
WELbeck 4185. 


u A SON at a Preparatory 

gs Ri or are yeu planning _ his 
foture, education? If so, you will want to 
* The Preparatory Schoolbcy and His 

the first authoritative account 
play in a Preparatory 
cost of such qpusate. . and 

of entr From & ooksellers : 

wetta” net. Publ ished for the Incorporated 
re rahery Schools by 
Montague House, 


Beucation ’ 
of life, work and 
School : 


Evans —— Lt 


THE CHILDRENS AID SOCIETY 


This Voluntary Society is now in 
its 95th year of work for the 
2 welfare of homeless, and other- 
i wise needy children, and for the 
unmarried mother and her child. 
Subscriptions, donations and legacies 
gratefully received by the Director. 


55, Leigham Court Rd., London, S.W.16 











| WINTER 


COMFORT 


at 

' | 
SMEDLEY'S| 
Great Britain’s Greatest Hydro. 
An unrivalled all-season resort. 
The Booklet of Smedley’s will be 
gladly sent on application to 

Manager, Smedley’s Hydro, 
Matlock, Derbyshire. 


ALSTONS 


Rubber Reducing 


CORSETS 


Try this perfect all-rubber founda- 
“8 garment, which slimes your 
Sgure into flattering lines of beauty, 
and discover why thousands acclaim 
ta the most fortable corset 
they have ever known. Clothing 
fite better and discarded too-tight 
























dremes can often again be worn, 

and friends remark upon your 

fgure improver Absence 

f bones eliminates harmful pres 

cures and unsightly bulges All 

«th — le in these popular 

tyles, Will ynotrideup onw 

when worn without st <kings. STY LE 4 

Style 1: Rall-on Style 4: High Waisted 

design .. . 30/- Girdle with hookside 
fastening as illustrated. 

Style 2: Girdle with Sin. Reduces 3/- 
“§ 


in for fuller 42/- 


Style 3: Wrapround All-rabber _ 21). 

Sumac 50/- Serie 2I- 

Postage 34. on « ments, Money refunded in full 

net completely satisfied. Send next-to-skin waist and hip 

Measurements | 

ALSTONS CORSETRY 
Dept. SP. 19 Seaside Road, Eastbourne 





THE 


ISTRESSED GentLeroik’s Arp Associa- 

TION apoeals for help for Maiden Lady 
aged 85, who is endeavouring to maintain 
her independence on tiny incore in con- 
genial surroundings, but with the high cost 
of living this is almost impossible without 
additional help. (Case 426), Ruom 3, **S.” 
6, Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, S.W.1. 
Not State-Aided. 


;),XPERIMENT IN MALAYA,” by 


4 Owen SNELL, amongst the many 
articles on Asia in the current issue 
“* Eastern World; Copy 1s. 6d. (£1 p.a.).— 
45, Dorset Street, W.1. 


rmacetris and Rheumatic Complaints 
so relieved by nev Thermosphere in- 
strument, combining heat een | and 
massage, that in many cases 
Price £8 8s. Send for 
S of fortnight’s Free Trial Offer.— 
MAYFAIR MEDICAT SuPPLigs, 140, Park Lane, 
London, W.1. 
IDING at lovely Arundel with the 
Norfolk Arms as headquarters will be 
something you'll remember. Brochure.— 
Arunde] 3245 
OMAN Catholic Methods of Birth 
Control." by Dr. Marie Stores, in- 
troduction by Prof. Julian Huxley. 7s. 6d. 
by post, Morners’ Cuinic, 108, Whitfield 
Street, London, W.1. 
SKI AT SESTRIERES. Less than £30 
for 10 days’ wondertul ski-ing in the 
Italian sun. Travel and luxury hotel in- 
clusive. Season. Dec. 5th-March 30th.— 
Details from your local travel agent. 
,MOKING Hasit Curep. Booklet Free 
—C. Victor, Victor House, Colwyn Bay. 
STAMMERING thoroughly crred Send 
fr. oboe B Pummerns, “i 


for ‘‘ The 
—E. Barker, 41, Eb hey oad, Hardsworth 
Wood, Birmingham, o cured himself. 


SUCH Prizes! A Peke, brace of pheasants, 
WJ wild duck, Circus tickets, case of 
Bordeaux. 20 
edit by A. 


Sastines -At all pookstalls. 2s. 6d. or 
oot from publishers, 2, Lowndes Street. 








‘wo tS os Welsh Core’ Dog Pups 
for Sale, months. Peautifully bred 
and most a. —, —PaM Brow 
Fa:rfield, W.uterbourne Earls. ” salisbury. 
W'bourne Gunner 217 
OUNG Psychologist seeks fresh con- 
tacts.—Grant, Burley, Ringwood. 
10 A.M. 4 NO SECRETARY! L 
your Personnel Manager to 
AMB_ 3400 (20 lines), for digh- Grade 
Ss! Typists, Copy- Typists, ele- 
S At a Moment "s Notice too!— 
AGENcY, 9% » Praed Street, W.2, 
Kindly record for ‘future reference. 
STLEYS, of JERMYN STREET, (109), 
London, S.W.1. Pipe specialists 
Pire Repairs (any make), Meerschaum 
pipes, old or new, purchssed. 


Caaecent Smoking Mixture, the famous 
Coltsfoot blend. No nicotine. 2s. 6d. 
per 4 ozs., post free.—SHRIMPTON AND COOKE, 
Bromsgrove, Worcs. 
} ANDBAG REPAIRS, altera ‘ions, re- 
linings, fra ne &c. Post or call for 
estimate.— REMAKE “HANDBAG Ss Co.,  183a, 
Brompton Road (vorner — “anaes piaat 
three turnings [from Harr 
have a Ranmsong of exclusive 
and rugs which they 
ed for use with Conter 
t Please write for furt 
1 and patterns.HEAt AND 
itenham Court Road, W.1 
Hew TO STOP SMOKING World- 
famous method. Explanatory booklet 
free.—Mr. G 5S. STANieY, 24, Holbor 
London, E.C.1. 
NVISIBLE MENDING on all ga 


RAL'S 








nents— 


7-day Service, Hosiery Mending—3-day 
Service. Post or_cali.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS L1D., 22, New Bond Street, W.1. 


NLENDER FEET? A. AA. AAA. You car 


\ be perfectly fitted from over 1.000 
pairs always in stock, of special Slim Pit- 
ting Physical Culture Fashion Shoes 
Amerftan sizes 6-12.—E.uicTts, 112, West- 
bourne Grove, W.2. Buses 7, 15, 27, 28, 
31. 36, 46. BAY 4282. 

ELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER?—As 
K the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers, 
we ay the following Record Prices 
£5-£75 for Cultured Pearl Necklaces: 


£5-£35 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains: 
£15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 
Rings; £3-£25 Solid Silver 
and Trophies; 4 


Cases; £10-£175 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 
Trays; £5-£1,000 for One, Two, Three or 
Five Stone Diamond Rings, and up to 
£5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 
Rings, Brooches. Bracelets and Earrings 
Valuation by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association) If you cannot 





call personally, send your parcel by 
tered Post. It will be quite safe, 3 
will receive an immedi ue Cash Offer, ¥ 


th 
no obligation so 2 . HAYES anv SONS, 
™., 106, Ha * London, E.C.1 
HOLborn 9177. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
BATH SPONGE the 
plate, 19s ost free. Velvet texture, 
specially selected from our stocks of Turkey 
sponge; money-back guarant-e.—Gems, 
202A, Cambridge Road, Norbiton, Surrey. 
BAFFLING PROBLEM SOLVED! The 
ideal gift for tne frierd who has 
everything. The original Lonpon Darr, 
1952, handsomely bound in maroon cloth 
with a page-a-day, maps, guides, pictures 
and charmingly humorous sketches.—From 
seading London stores, price 12s. &d., or 
from Franer & Co., Lrp., Graham House 
Tudor Street, E.C4. (pos'age 9d). 


size of a dessert - 
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Arms Cox’s Orange Pijpins, 12 Ib. 
for 22s. Sma'‘l Cox (8 to ) 
lb. for 16s. Registered post. 
8/-. Cox, Grieve, Bramiey, 
7 days after delivery. —Dept. 
Orcnarps, Harpend=n. 
MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Best Gift—a Camera—brings 
pleasure Models 34s. to £134; Home 
Cinés, Enlargers, Accessories.— WALLACE 
HEATON, Ltp., 127, New Bond Street, W.1. 
MAYfair 7511 
A*’ ideal Christmas Present — 
Notepaper (7) x 48), 
address and tele ai 
lopes £1 post pa. Hourp & Son Lrp., 
Street. Stafford. 
T NICOLL & ‘CO., 
e 1840, offer fcr 
Corduroy and Tartan 


LAY- 


— The 
lasting 


Printed 


Mill 


Shirt Spec.alists since 
your pleasure Velvet 
Smoking Jackets, 
16 gns.; also Hunting, Tartan and 
Waistcoats from os ens Order now 
Christmas.—REG 61 66, Jermyn 
eet, S.W.1. 


EAUTIFUL  culoured 
GOURDS for Sak, 10s. a mixed dozen 
by post ls. extra.—G. I. Retcurr, Dur- 
wards Hall, Kelvedon, dssex, 
HRISTMAS and Winter ‘ecorations, 
/ beautiful Iris seed pods. fui of bright 
orange berries, 36 sprays, 10s., 100 sprays 
25s., carr. pd.—Muss Bucxter, Magnolia 
Farm, Burton, Briaport, Dorset. 
NHRISTMAS CARDS that are different! 


decorative 


she Sel Wood Engravings and Colour 
eine, Selections on approval, post 
free U.E.,. from THe CockLanps 


"Shed Oxford. Prices from 3d. 
ELICIOUS COTSWOLD HONEY. Six 1 
Ib. bottles 21/-, a pald.—W. J. 
Ropinson, Stanley Pontlarge, Caeltenham - 
OR WISHING CORK TREE CHRIST- 
MAS CARDS, write WISHING CORK 
TREE, Combeinteignhead, Devon, 


NIFTS attractive and different. Fine 

cooking. Herbs and savoury Jellies, 
6d. to is. 9d. Lavender and Pot Pourri 
2s. 3d. to 10s. Greeting Cards, Book- 
marks and Calendars Is. to 2s. 6d. 98 
varieties of Herb Plants. t Tokens 
2s. 6d. upwards. — Catalogue from S1oxe 
Lacy Hers Farm, Hereford 


G_UYNDEBOURNE OPERA Vouchers as 
Christmas Presents. From 2 gns. 
valid for any Glynde- 


opela or concert at 


bourne during 1952.—Apply GLY NDEBOURNE 
LONDON Orrice, 23. Baker St., W.l. WE 
beck 0573. 
ALSTEAD’S DEVONSHIR® HONEY, 
from own apiaries Ib. 15s., 6 J 
2is. 6d., ost free C.W.O.—T, R, Hat- 
STEAD AND Sons, c/o Berry Farm, Brans- 
combe, Devon. 
ONEY.—Pure English, 36s. doz., 19s. 6d 
half doz. Ib. jars. Carr. pd. England 
& Wales.—Eversnep, Hoarwitay, Hereford. 
JORFOLK HONEY in tins, 7 Ib. at 
Zs. 8d. per .b., 14 Ib at 2s. 6d. per 
lb Postage paid.—R. Morron, Burgh St. 
Peter, Nr. Beccies, Suffolk. 
Oo" DECORATIVE MAPS. FRANCIS 
Epwarps, Lip., 83, Mary tebone High 
Street, London, W.1 (founded 185 offer 
a very large selection of ori ginal’ maps 
of all countries, i6th to 18th centuries, 
historical ind pictorial. 
ro sleep in beauty, a Kurirricar turban, 
with Gift Envelope, 3s. 11d. at stores, 
&c.; or KuitricaP, Presta. n. 
Lg ~4 SCARVES are so delightfully 
feminine. Li ixurious ly soft wool Angora 
i] ce nd paste] shades, f 








mist blue app! le gr 
and many > 








pelg ther en- 
chanting olou Wonderful vali ue. Only 
12s, 6d. each Pe st free or C OD. Money 
refunded if not satistied. — J. ° 
BURLEIGH SMITH, Weavers Hartlebury,. 
Kidderminster 

GARDENING 


] — LS for naturalising, sood sound 
bulbs as lifted. 8/6 p. 100, ‘5/- 


1,000. Herbaceous, 25 plants in = varie- 
ties, 1) to 6 . 10/- List of ibs sent 
on request.- MURRAYS (Seeds), Lip., 
Shoreham by Sea. 
ARDEN ORNAMENTS. — Ravenstone 
HW Birdbatns, Sundials, Dwart Walling 
Shrub Vases, Animals, &c. Send S/A 
Envelope for illustrated catalogu ‘to 
RAVENSTONE PropucTs, 37, Millers Road 
Brighton Specialists also for Hand 
Carved Oak House Name Plates. Full 
size sketch with esiimate on request 
\ YELBECK ABBEY GARDENS for 
quality grass Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Herbaceous and Alpine plants, grown for 


the discerning gardener. Send 2}d. stamp 
or a copy 3 our catalogue.—Gardens 
Dept., S. WELBECK perates Co., Ly 
Welbeck, Worcxsop Nott 


SHOPPING BY — 


PPLES FOR XMAS. Cooking  4d., 
4% Dessert 8d. lb. Both will keep till April. 
50 Ib. hampers or 10 Ib baskets. Send post- 
card for my “ Fruit Circular’’ which gives 
details—mention ‘ Spectator Pees ad F. O. 
Lewis, R.N., Presteigne, Radnorshir 

TEW Irish Linen Lengths, (1) Natural 
a Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 2é¢s. 6d. 
(b) 6 yds. x 32 in. each 27s. (2) Em- 
vroidery (a) Whi’: 3 yds. x 27 in. each 
20s (b) Cream 3 yds. x 52 in. each 36s. 
Carr. Free. 


Satsifaction or money back 
“Lr. (Dept. 454), 1, Stoke 
Koad, Lond n, N.i6. 


H. Conwar, 
Newington 


sé ETER.”’ Most Promising Young 

African Grey Parrot, just RR 
ing Talking, Whistles, Mimics, &c. Also 
Budgerigars, Canaries, Foreign Birds, 
Seed.—Britisu Livestock, Lowther Street, 
Coventry. 
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MEDICI 
CARDS & 
CALENDARS 


are reproduced from pictures 
by the Old Masters and many 
distinguished and popular 


modern artists. Some note- 
worthy pictures available 
this year are by Muriel 
Dawson, Marius Forestier, 
Ruth Murrell (in the Hills’ 
Series), Paul Nash, Edward 
Seago, Peter Scott, Campbell 
Taylor, R.A., Christopher 
Wood, Anna Zinkeisen, to 
mention a few. See them at 
your local art dealers or 
stationers or visit the Medici 
Galleries. 





To shop by post write for catalogue 
to The Medici Society Lid., Box H, 
Mail Order Department, 34- 

Pentonville Road, London, N.1. 


THE MEDICI GALLERIES 
7, Grafton Street, London, W.1, 
26, Thurloe Street, Sth. Kensington, 
S.W.7, & 63, Bold Street, Liverpool, 
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SUUECUE EEA EEEEETEEEECEEEE EEE EEE EEE CE EEE EASED TEESE EEE TREEOSREDEOSE RESTO EODEOEODEESECSECUEUEOSOOEEOECEECEOOUOEEUEED 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


¥ *FOR BOOKS 


FOR ALL YOUR 
CHRISTMAS 
BOOkS 


New, secondhand 
and rare Books on 
every subject 


too 


We BU Y Books, 


Visit Foyles NEW Record Dept. 
H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
Long-Playing and all other makes. 


Subscriptions taken for British and 
Overseas Magazines. 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 /ines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


PUT 
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PF. ACHUTES.—1 Pure White Heavy 
git sh Silk or Primrose Nylon; ea 
ir x 132 in., 2 panels 17/6, 4 
fs 6. 8 panels 6./-, 2. Ny'on, Pea 
w Light Blue; each panel 36 lr 
2 pans's 20/- 4 panels 37/6, 8 
72/6. Carr Free. Satisfactior t 
back Conway, Lro. (Dept. 281 
*%ke Newington Road. Lon-ton, N.16 





LITERARY 




















M AKI ITI NG YOU Ht BBY Tt HIS 3 
+ Ww N TE : ft yo you ha a 
taler ne do 1 et Lie 
t ‘ Ed wa \ $ 
a MS " r 1 on y t 
Londo J al the Ss 
p t 1 {f pe al 
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. ; < P t me ¢ 
P \ Pre 
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t f writ hink of the L.SJ 
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4 ent ere A ¢ F z 4. B 
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A MERIC AN MAGAZINES Nat. Geog 
4 Ma Pop. Mech Fortune, & ) 
Pp al ibscription Send fo deta 
HOMA np © SP), iil Buchana 
e Bia Kk pool 
B° wate, S LONDON JOUR..AI 21s 
oo ht t ym Burton. 18s 
N He ae c inty lls td Send itor 
lis Fisuer & Srera, 46, Highgate High 
Ss London, N 6 
t AT YOUR DOOR! Let 
ithor and Editors help 
Income. Our FREE 





Nichols, J 
Pamela Hansilo 

















. & Personal postal t 
b elebrated or Street Editors el 
ir Ager (4) Low fee ) 
AUTH russe Lro. (8.1), 8. Duke Street 
yndor 
FL EePER'S of cams ige pay cvod pric 
scholariy and rare book list 
% ted.—_W. Herren anp Sons, Lro., Petty 
‘ Cambrid 
EAN McDOUGALL for typing’ 24-hour 
eF duplicating tra slatior ; 
ct h St Londur we af 
I ITERARY TYPING m0 
4 Carbor , 6d A ed 
55. Bro Road 
I 
Pa; WAR NOVELS Wanted. Not Pocket 
Please te ¢t J. CLARKE 
Hat Lto., Wine Ofhee Cour E.c4 
GQ TEN YGRAPHERS, high test speed: big 
\ Mier. Stamp. 11. North Av., Worthing 
TP\YPING.—Quick. efficient service.—Sroryr 
June Lincewood Pk. Dr., Laindo Ex 
Ww ANTEL > Mee's I See All ls 
. Also I 
Srere "3 H St.. London, N.6 
\ TANTED : i art 9 
Americar jo als.—Donatp Crat 
Holy 7 
WRITE SOR PROFIT. — S-nd for tree 
let Ine Recent INstTirvre 
(Dept rive Palace Gate. Lond ws 
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A OMIN ISTRATI and SECRETARIAL 
4 cRAINING Ht St. Gopric’s Secre- 
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You may bring or safely post for 
cash or offer these furs: 
MINK, ERMINE, PERSIAN, 
INDIAN LAMB, OCELOT, 
MUSQUASH, SQUIRREL, 
BROWN PONY, NUTRIA, 
SABLE, MARTEN, MINK TIES. 
P r , 
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D. 
(DEPT. §) 
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hibition arranged 1 r with cot 
e Cit a Oslo [sre GALL RY pe A Chedds 
ll December 2nd Weekdays ) ar kitcher batt 
days 2-6 Adm ssion 1s | aged yuple ¥ 
I EFEVRE GALLERY, 3) Bruton Street Ao YMMODATION otc red retired 
4 Wi Paintings by JOHN ARMSTRON 4 gentlemar tshire untry house 
and Hans TUIspAut Daily 10-35.30 Sats, | in eturr AS: ance wW livest and 
10-1 | gar den 5 eae BaNks 55 Glebe 
ee gg a, BL Paat RIVIERA. Double room, sunny 
a hes om. ate.—Miss Mt op Villa Rachele 
- ngs R. -_ n Degas Fora Gariba rdighera 
fon icasso, é Jaily 10-5, Sat. 10-1 | , — Ne OS , 
: ‘ | XFORD. Bachel seeks m n 
PPAUt NASH'S CAMERA O* house —Box 313C. - 
a. pitesragne ~ wn and Country furnished 
S Ww Open | dation supplied and required 
Wed.. F Sat )-6 rs., 10-8. | Bt —_, 10. Eccleston Street. 
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‘6"ISHE Achievement of Representatis at able furnd 
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iy you thinking of spending your 
holiday in Dev wh not stay at 

PINEWOOD PRIVAT: Hore lorrs Park 

Ilfracombe? Superior atering by Swiss- 
ned ¢ — Comfortable acc: mmodat 

i glori surroundings Write now for 

brochure Phone 356 


I'S A REAL Dal goof IN 
e 


WINTER 
to enjoy th @ pesce at t 


of Parring- 











ford Hotel i t arme st r { the Isie 
of Wight The “feos Ss ex elient the hotel 
warm and comfortable, anc there's delight- 
ful walking country all round Central 
heating Licensed \ and RAC 
———_ ite f det t the 
Manager, F ARRIN( FORD | Freshwater 
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Brochure from Mags B *tousehole 

\ THY GO _ FURTHER Others _ have 

found THe CyiitTern Gate Hore, 

Watlington, Oxon MX 6, the ideal 

week i retreat New owner New Décor 
( > 


Looking for SG 
Sunshine 
this winter? ~~ /). 


s} 


Wherever the sun nes brightest 
Cooks have holidays well within the 
new travel allowance. You can still 
enjoy vour Winter Sunshine Holiday. 
See Cooks to-day. Here are two of 


the many holidays 


To Madeira Teneriff M.S. “Venus”; 
21 davs’ holiday from £7 Teneriffe) 
and £76 (to Madeira) 

FREE Write for a é W inter 


to Dept. U/4,4 


SON LTD, 
W.1, 


Sunshine 


THOS. COOK & 


Street, London and 


Berkeley 
Branches 


COOKS 
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